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Minister's attitude towards the French invasion 

of the Ruhr, it is based less upon any distrust 
of his personal judgment than upon misgivings as to 
his moral courage. Moral courage is apt to be de- 
pendent upon physical well-being, and Mr. Bonar 
Law’s health is by no means what it should be. His 
views are evidently those of every reasonably well- 
informed Englishman. The debate on the Address 
showed that, as we ventured to assert a fortnight ago 
in these columns, there is no appreciable difference o 
opinion, on this particular question, amongst the 
leaders of all political parties in this country. The 
clearest and most forcible statement of the common 
view came, as it happened, from Mr. Asquith; but 
in point of effectiveness the Prime Minister’s speech 
was easily second, with Mr. MacDonald’s a rather 
weak third. Unluckily, however, Mr. Bonar Law 
notably lacks the self-confidence that is almost indis- 
pensable in a dangerous crisis, and it is impossible 
to be very confident of his ability to translate his 
views into a practical policy unless he receives very 
strong moral support from his own party as well 
as from all sections of the Opposition. The services 
of a Palmerston or a Disraeli or even a Salisbury would 
be of untold value to Great Britain at this moment. 


[ we have any doubt as to the wisdom of the Prime 


* * * 


The question of active intervention is not an imme- 
diate issue, but the position of the British army on 
the Rhine raises problems which have to be decided 
atonce. As we write a French delegation i is in London 
seeking authority to control the railways in the British 
area and to send French troops there if the German 


railwaymen should decide to strike. That authority 
ought not to be given. It is one thing to refrain at 
present from any active step which would embarrass 
our ex-Ally, but quite another to use English forces 
to protect—for that is what it comes to—those who 
are carrying out a policy from which we profoundly 
dissent. Mr. Bonar Law himself considers that that 
policy has already proved “ disastrous to the economic 
life of Europe,” and especially damaging to the funda- 
mental interests of this country. That being so, 
though he may find plausible excuses for temporary 
inaction, he can certainly find none for giving the 
French positive assistance. That there should seem 
to be any possibility of so pusillanimous a surrender 
of national interests—of which he is the trustee—is a 
strange idea for Englishmen to ponder. But the 
possibility must be admitted. The next few weeks 
will show whether British opinion is still a force in 
the affairs of Europe, or whether, in the hands of 
what is perhaps the weakest Government we have 
ever had, it has ceased for the time being to count. 
* * * 


The tension at Smyrna continues, though we do not 
see any grounds for regarding it as dangerous. The 
Allies, while maintaining their claim to anchor warships 
in the harbour, have now announced their willingness 
to limit their numbers, in order to soothe Turkish 
feelings. The whole question, though great play is 
made with technical rights under the Mudros and the 
Mudania Armistices, is obviously nothing but one of 
amour propre, and it is to be hoped that Angora and the 
excited local authorities will see the folly of making a 
mountain out of a molehill. Meanwhile, owing to 


Ismet Pasha’s having been delayed by snow at Buchar- 
est, we are still in suspense about the fate of the Treaty. 
The odds at present are on the moderates carrying the 
day and peace being signed, though Kemal, in an inter- 
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view with a correspondent of the Temps, has delivered 
himself of some truculent views about the ‘“‘ economic 
clauses’ and the Capitulations. But this was very 
probably for the purpose of impressing Angora and 
also France, who is now regarded as the principal 
destroyer of Turkish liberties. We are sorry to see 
some of the Paris newspapers still keeping up the 
pretence that it is we who are blocking the way to a 
settlement. This is both childish and dangerous. It 
will not deceive either the Turks or us, but it may 
deceive the French people—or some of them. We 
should have thought that the political wirepullers in 
Paris had thrown enough dust in the eyes of the French 
people over the German Reparations question, and 
that they had better let the truth be known about the 
Near East. 
* * * 

A good deal of the usual rubbish was talked by 
Government back benchers last Wednesday on the 
subject of emigration. These enthusiasts seldom fail 
to get beyond their depth. They are not content 
with pleading for emigration as a means of fulfilling 
what is called “the great Imperial idea.’”’ They 
produce some figures of what they call “ our surplus 
population” and, lo! “the great Imperial idea” 
becomes a powerful remedy for unemployment. It 
is, of course, nothing of the sort, as the Labour members 
have no difficulty in showing. Emigration—voluntary 
emigration of people fitted to emigrate, properly safe- 
guarded against sharks—is a perfectly sound policy, 
and the Labour Party certainly has no wish to dis- 
courage it. But the Labour Party is justified in watch- 
ing it narrowly and calling attention to the practical 
difficulties and the fallacies to which the amateur 
economists are blind. There is, for instance, serious 
unemployment in the towns of Australia and Canada. 
If itis objected that the emigrants are to be land workers, 
then the reply is that we are asked to deplete ourselves 
of our best men, since the Dominions will not have 
any but the best. That is not a very serious argument, 
perhaps, if the emigration is to be voluntary and 
natural, so to speak, and on a small scale. But in 
that case is not its efficacy as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment considerably diminished ? Another plan which 
causes resentment among the Labour members is that 
of taking “ juveniles’’ from fourteen to seventeen as 
emigrants, and their resentment is hardly appeased 
by the Tory speaker who declares that “there are 
thousands of boys and girls of fourteen who feel the 
instinctive British genius for going abroad, the genius 
of Empire building!” There is no reason why a 
child of fourteen should not go to Australia if he wants 
to and his parents want him to, and the Australian 
people want him to. But it is stupid to talk of this 
as a remedy for unemployment. 

* * * 


On Thursday, in the debate on the Address the 
Labour Party raised the pressing problem of the 
““necessitous areas.”” The districts which have been 
hardest hit by unemployment have been compelled to 
pay out huge sums in Poor Law relief, while at the 
same time the capacity of their citizens to pay high 
rates has been diminished. This has driven the 


Boards of Guardians in these areas to borrow heavily 
in anticipation of the rates, and has at the same 





time necessitated economies in respect of other Local 
Government services considerably in excess of those 


made in other districts. Compelled to regard the 
relief of the unemployed as a charge which cannot be 
avoided, the local authorities have had to make 
drastic cuts in their expenditure in health and educa- 
tion, and to postpone necessary developments of social 
services generally. Naturally, the position has been 
growing more and more difficult, and now a number 
of districts are threatening to refuse altogether to pay 
Poor Law relief to unemployed workers, on the ground 
that this is properly a State charge, and that it is 
impossible for them to meet it save by leaving other 
pressing obligations unmet. The Government, in its 
outline of the programme for the session, shows no 
sign of intending to deal with this problem. But it 
must be dealt with, either by giving direct relief to 
the necessitous districts, or, better, by shifting the 
burden of maintaining the unemployed from local to 


national taxation. 
* x * 


There are to be three, perhaps four, by-elections in 
the immediate future, and in three of them the Con- 
servative candidate will be a member of the Govern- 
ment at present lacking a seat. It seems likely that 
the leading issue in the election campaigns will be 
the Government’s policy in respect of housing and 
rents; and, although all the seats to be contested 
have a reputation for consistent Conservatism, it is 
by no means certain that the Government nominees 
will have matters all their own way. The Minister of 
Health, unless the Government’s policy is a consider- 
able advance on the Onslow Report, may have rough 
going at Mitcham, and Darlington is not at all a safe 
seat now that Mr. Pike Pease is no longer the candidate. 
The Government has, indeed, the great advantage of 
taking the other parties unprepared, so that there is 
still no certain Opposition candidate in the field for 
any of the seats. Evidently, an attempt is to be made 
to rush the contests before the other parties can get 
ready. We notice, however, that the Civil Servants 
propose to fight Mr. J. W. Hills, the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, if he stands at Edgehill, and Labour 
candidates seem to be probable in the other con- 
stituencies. Labour has shown, at Newcastle and 
Whitechapel, that it can more than hold the ground 
won at the General Election: it remains to be seen 
what it will achieve in reputedly “ safe” Conservative 


strongholds. 
* * * 


The Government inspector has just issued his report 
concerning the disaster of some months back at Haig 
Colliery, Whitehaven, in which thirty-nine persons lost 
their lives. This report, like several others issued 
during the past few years, serves to show both the 
inadequacy of the law and the ambiguity of the regu- 
lations providing for safety precautions in the coal mines. 
In this particular case, it is clear that the management 
did not comply with the regulations laid down, and 
that the disaster was due to carelessness. Despite 
the legal limitation of the hours of labour, the deputies 
in the pit—the persons directly responsible for safety 
measures—had been on duty for twelve hours when 
the explosion occurred, and were actually at the time, 
owing to holidays, working a twelve-hour shift. This 
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ought clearly never to have been allowed. On the 
other points over which carelessness was shown, the 
inspector admits that the regulations are confusing, 
and implies that the law is not stringent enough to 
prevent avoidable disasters. Further legislation to 
promote safety in the mines is long overdue ; and we 
hope that this and other recent reports—which cer- 
tainly do not err on the side of severity—are disquieting 
enough to stir the Government into action. The 
miner’s occupation is of its nature dangerous as well 
as hard; it is a social obligation to reduce its danger 
to the lowest possible point, and to apply to this 
purpose every available scientific advance. But this 
will not be done, in face of pressure to keep down costs, 
unless the best precautions known to science are made 
legally compulsory on every coalowner. 


* * * 


The negotiations in the building industry are still 
in progress as we write. The latest proposal of the 
master builders has been that the questions in dispute 
should be referred to arbitration. So far as the question 
of wages is concerned, a section of the operatives is 
apparently prepared to consider this course; but it 
seems most unlikely that the Trade Unions will agree 
to arbitration on the question of hours. Arbitration 
may work well enough when the question to be settled 
is purely one of more or less; but the eight hours day 
is a question of a quite different sort—a matter of 
principle. And on matters of principle arbitration 
tends to break down, since the arbitrator cannot com- 
promise between the parties. We believe that the 
Trade Unions are essentially right in their determina- 
tion to stand out for the retention of the eight hours 
day, and to treat it as a general question applicable 
to all trades. It is a point that cannot be settled for 
the building industry without regard to its effect on 
other industries. If the employers drop the demand 
for a longer working week—and there is known to be 
a section among them favourable to this course— 
there ought not to be much difficulty in reaching an 
adjustment on the wages question. 

* * * 


The London Education Committee, by a narrow 
majority, has decided to dispense in future with the 
services of women teachers who marry, save those 
whose husbands are incapacitated or have deserted 
them. As teachers now employed are not affected by 
this decision, and as future employees are to be dis- 
missed on marriage, the bearing.of the proviso as to 
desertion is not clear. The principle of the decision, 
however, is clear enough and we think it a very mis- 
taken decision. We are not of those who hold that 
marriage ought never to be regarded as a bar to the 
employment of women in any trade or profession, but 
it seems to us highly desirable that in the education 
service there should be a certain proportion of married 
women. (Teaching is essentially a profession which 
calls for Special qualities of sympathy and insight. 
It is our misfortune—and in part our fault—that there 
are not nearly enough teachers who possess these 
qualities ; and it is folly to drive away, on a ground 
which may be quite unconnected with their fitness for 
thejwork, some of those who may be the best and 
most devoted. The first thing to be considered in 
€ducation is the interest of the children; and that 





will be promoted by getting, from every source, the 
best teachers available. There is no one, we suppose, 
who will suggest that the women most fitted to get 
the best out of children are those who are content to 
remain celibates all their lives; yet that is the con- 
clusion to which this decision seems to point. It is 
not a question of fairness or unfairness, but of common- 


sense, 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Cosgrave is 
correct in saying that not a few of the outrages which 
are paraded as a proof of the strength of the Irregular 
movement are the work of men whose only concern 
with the struggle between Republicans and Free 
Staters is that it provides them with a golden oppor- 
tunity of feathering their nests by plundering their 
neighbours. If this campaign of loot and lawlessness 
has little military significance, its effects on the moral 
fibre of the nation are likely to prove more disastrous 
than would the acceptance of what Cardinal Logue 
calls “‘ a few equivocal words in an oath ”’ which justify 
in Irregular eyes the continuance of civil war. Dublin 
is more adequately policed than any other city in the 
Free State, and its constabulary are reinforced by a 
strong and active garrison. Yet in Dublin there were, 
inside the last two months, over 800 cases of serious 
crime, including 106 burglaries, 91 robberies and 225 
larcenies. Conditions are even worse in many agri- 
cultural areas. Here the impulse to law-breaking is 
not instinctive and unorganised as when the activist 
elements in a slum population find that the barriers 
which have hitherto restrained them have given way, 
but is part of a systematic campaign. As usual, the 
land furnishes the bone of contention. Republicans 
led the way by burning or blowing up landlords’ man- 
sions on the plea of military necessity. The example 
has established a precedent for men who do not care 
two straws which political party wins, provided they 
can grab a few acres in the confusion. Nor does the 
seizure of property end disorder. Where thieves have 
got rid of the owners they are now fighting over the 
— and rancorous vendettas threaten to submerge 
all hope of restoring social order. 


* * * 


The Government, heavily as its resources are taxed 
by the strain of guerilla operations, is at last taking 
steps to deal with civilian lawlessness. In Galway 
and Tipperary a good beginning has been made by 
clearing estates of the cattle which the thieves who 
had seized the property had driven in to graze. These 
herds have been sold by auction, and the money is 
being used by the Government to defray the compen- 
sation claims of the landowners. A few sharp lessons 
of this kind will, it is hoped, have an excellent effect. 
Land hunger is the dominant passion of the Irish 
peasant, and given an opportunity he will stick at 
nothing to indulge it. Nevertheless, he is shrewd 
enough to see when it is safe to take risks, and rulers 
who make it plain that their decrees cannot be violated 
with impunity will not find it difficult to enforce their 
authority. The real responsibility for the collapse of 
order rests less with the actual offenders than with 
the professing idealists who preached licence in the 
name of liberty. Unless they were grossly ignorant 
of the basic facts of Irish history they must have been 
well aware of the practical effects of their doctrines 
on a primitive people to whom law was known only 
as a tyranny buttressed upon foreign bayonets. Mr. 
de Valera boasts that he is bringing back the Gaelic 
State. So far he has succeeded only in giving a new 
lease of life to the antagonisms, jealousies and divisions 
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which in the past wrecked every attempt on the part 
of the Gael to establish a national polity. 
* * * 

A the new House confirms an impression left by the short 

preliminary session that Ministers and Members, though 
presumably of the same species, are living in different worlds. 
Somebody once said of the British Army that it consisted of 
lions led by asses. Without in this instance claiming scientific 
precision for either trope, I still think some analogy might be 
attempted. Certainly I fail to recall any Parliament of recent 
times in which the executive on the one hand, and the general 
body of Members on the other, were temperamentally so much 
out of touch with one another as they appear to be in this. 

* ok * 

Just as the Coalition Government was haunted throughout 
its career by Mr. Lloyd George’s quack election cry about making 
the Germans pay, so is its successor likely to be sterilised by 
Mr. Bonar Law’s catch-phrase about tranquillity, To this 
pledge, which daily sounds more ironica] in the highly charged 
atmosphere of the Parliament elected to give it effect, is 
generally attributed the commonplace yet sprawling character 
of the King’s Speech, though I am told that the Prime Minister, 
with his customary bluntness, gives a different explanation— 
that he must suit his coat to his stature. In other words, 
heroic measures are for heroic men, and the present Treasury 
bench is palpably no home for heroes. Nor, I am afraid, would 
it be any more apt to be recognised as such even if the Chamber- 
lainites (as is again suggested on their behalf) were to return en 
bloc. On the other hand, one hears tantalising rumours of un- 
revealed talent on the Conservative back benches. It is to that 
quarter, if anywhere, I imagine, that Mr. Bonar Law must look, 
however despairingly, for the intellectual reinvigoration of his 
anemic team. Failing a third Pitt or a second Disraeli, let 
him at least unearth another Bonar Law. 

* * * 


As matters now stand, it is clear that the Prime Minister is 
going to be seriously overworked, a contingency not covered 
by the conditions under which, on returning to office a few 
months ago, he was supposed to have received a more or less 
limited ticket of medical leave. On questions of foreign 
policy, already threatening to dominate the session, he will 
naturally be expected to speak even more frequently than the 
Foreign Minister and almost as often as the Under Secretary, 
if only to give to the latter’s prepared communications their 
full Ministerial value. Moreover, unless more fortunate in his 
subordinates than are most Prime Ministers, he will generally 
have to be at hand to watch over and smooth out the oceasional 
indiscretions of official inexperience. Normally this would be 
Mr. Baldwin’s job, and when that is said the demonstration is 
complete. 


PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Further experience of 


* * * 


Strangely enough, the most novel feature of the Whitechapel 
result, as formerly of that at East Newcastle, appears to have 
escaped observation. At the General Election those two seats 
were captured for the first time by Labour, and consequently 
at the recent by-elections Labour was on the defensive—a 
position usually accompanied in such contests by a heavy fall 
in the existing majority, and not infrequently by its total 
evaporation. Thus, judging by previous standards (even by 
Labour’s own record at the General Election, when so many 
by-election successes were reversed), Colonel Leslie Wilson’s ex- 
perience at Portsmouth, where he was elected two months ago by 
almajority showing a marked reduction on that of his predecessor, 
might be classed as a typical result. Tested by the same 
standard, the improvement in the Labour majority at Newcastle 
was so exceptional that one could only suppose it to have been 
due to exceptional local causes. Yet the phenomenon has been 
repeated and emphasised at Whitechapel. It almost looks, 
after all, as if the General Election had forestalled the full 
momentum of the pendulum. 

* * * 


One might almost congratulate all concerned in it on the 
latest clearing-up phase of the Liberal reunion mystification, 
particularly Mr. Hogge on his release from a post absurdly 
unsuited to his powers as a Parliamentary free-lance of the 
muscular type. As his friends would expect, the Liberal ex- 


Whip has been in the thick of the business, which he would 
scarcely have been had its atmosphere been entirely dove-like. 
What the incident means is that the Free Liberal leaders are 
content to wait for reunion, perhaps in the hope that presently 
it may become feasible without a fresh schism. 








WANTED—A FOREIGN POLICY 


F anyone had thought to get a bird’s-eye view of 
our foreign policy in the King’s Speech or the 
ensuing debates in the Lords and the Commons, 

he must have been sadly disappointed. There was 
little visible but fog. The Prime Minister, indeed, 
in his melancholy apologia on Tuesday night, virtually 
admitted that he had no foreign policy and even that 
the prospects of his finding one were rather remote. 
That was candid, and Mr. Bonar Law’s candour, if 
it is not quite so soothing as his promises of tranquillity, 
does at least serve to disarm criticism. For ourselves, 
however, we are not particularly concerned about that. 
Our purpose is not to carp at Mr. Bonar Law, whose 
difficulties and whose sincerity we fully recognise ; but 
to discover whether there was anything more significant 
in the debates than a consciousness of vanished castles 
in the air. It is pretty clear that there was. In all 
the speeches delivered by the party leaders in both 
Houses there were signs of a solidarity of feeling about 
the immediate dangers which threaten us on the 
Continent and in the Near East. That is important; 
for though the solidarity may not be very solid, though 
a common belief that the French have no business in 
the Ruhr and a common eagerness for peace with 
Turkey do not in themselves make a policy, they 
may yet show the way to a policy—a firm and honest 
and agreed policy such as was utterly impossible 
under Mr. Lloyd George’s régime of bluff and stunts. 


From none of the Front Benches has any word of 
encouragement been given to the buccaneering of 
France. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Asquith 
and Lord Grey criticised the Government, properly 
enough, for its hesitations and its over-anxiety not to 


embarrass M. Poincaré. The Prime Minister defended 


his action—or inaction—and insisted on the futility, 
in the circumstances of the moment, of trying to set 
the League of Nations to work against France and 
Belgium, and he paid lip-service to the Entente. 
But he believes that France is doing something that is 
disastrous, not only to Germany, but to herself and to 
the economic life of Europe, and he has stated his 
belief without any qualification. He even hints that 
we may presently make some move: “I have still 
the hope,” he says in his superhumanly cautious way, 
“‘ though I cannot see any ground for it, that something 
may happen which may make it possible for us to 
intervene usefully.” Lord Curzon gave the same hint 
a little more pointedly: “ intervention now would 
only result in failure, but the time may come when 4 
different answer would have to be given.’’ Over the 
Near Eastern question, equally, there is no funda- 
mental party division. Lord Curzon thinks he has 
been very sympathetic to the Turks, some of the 
Liberal spokesmen apparently think he has been rather 
too sympathetic, and Mr. MacDonald thinks he has 
not been quite sympathetic enough. But all of them 
agree in their desire for a fair and lasting settlement 
with Angora; neither at Westminster nor in the country 
is there any of that Turcophobia which the Coalition 
band of mischief-makers fought so hard to create last 
summer. In short, after four years of blundering 
and dissension, an overwhelming public opinion 
in this country has—despite the efforts of Lord 
Rothermere’s newspapers—crystallised into opposition to 
the French policy and friendliness to the Turks. There 
is, no doubt, plenty of room for disagreement as to 
what we can or ought to do in either case, and, moreover, 
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the Treaty of Versailles and the Treaty of Sévres are 
not the only problems that confront us. Nevertheless, 
what we have got is, if it be properly understood, of 
immense value ; it is the first sign of a national unity 
in foreign affairs since the war. 


But it is not enough merely to note the fact of this 
embryo unity; it is important to see what lies behind 
it. The speeches of Ministers and of their supporters 
and of all sections of the Opposition make it plain— 
as the newspapers and the talk of the man in the street 
make it plain—that we are in a transition era. The 
old idols are gone ; the old watchwords, or catchwords, 
have lost their meaning. Nobody sets out now to 
establish a foreign policy on the principle of the Balance 
of Power or of “ splendid isolation.” Confident and 
self-righteous Imperialists no longer pit themselves 
against equally self-righteous “ Little Englanders.’ 
There may be a few idealists left who still aim at 
promoting the welfare of mankind by scrapping the 
British Empire. And there is a rather larger number 
of survivals of the other sort who still murmur of the 
“White Man’s Burden,”’ curse the Irish Free State, 
and would like to fight (by proxy) to keep India and 
Egypt and perhaps even Mesopotamia. But these 
stalwarts who know their own mind are the exception ; 
the vast mass of the nation is not only suffering from 
war-weariness, but utterly disillusioned, harassed by 
doubts and difficulties, or treating all questions of 
foreign policy with apathy or cynicism. The promises 
of a new world with which we were flattered four years 
ago have blown away like smoke. The nearest approach 
to “democratic control of foreign policy” that we 
have seen has been Mr. Lloyd George capering round 
Europe with his pressmen and photographers, tying 
knots for the old diplomats—or the soldiers—to unravel, 
and squeezing an occasional vote of confidence out of 
one of the most ignorant and unrepresentative Par- 
liaments that ever sat at Westminster. The League 
of Nations has been, in all important matters, a League 
of Victors. Instead of internationalism we have got 
nationalism run mad; instead of disarmament we 
have got an orgy of militarism. Force is still the 
supreme arbiter. And yet we have lost faith in force. 
Whether from weariness, or because we cannot afford 
it, or from more exalted motives, we are anxious 
to abandon it. And that disbelief in force has been 
manifested, as it seems to us, with extraordinary 
clearness in the opening debates of the Session. The 
mover of the Address did, indeed, warn the Turks who 
were twisting the British lion’s tail that the creature, 
though tired and poor and conciliatory, was still a 
lion. But this youthful flourish scarcely smacked 
more of jingoism than the Prime Minister’s comment 
on it—that “‘ if war was inevitable, it would have to 
take place; but he sincerely trusted it would not 
and did not believe there was any danger of it.” And 
there is doubtless a handful of men on the Tory back- 
benches—the last refuge of musty prejudices—who 
cry that we should “stand shoulder to shoulder” 
with the French troops in Germany. But few even 
of them, we believe, profess any other motive than 
“loyalty to our old Ally against our old enemy ”— 
that is to say, they do not suppose that violence will 

give France either money or safety. The leader of 
the Labour Party expressed the view of practically 
everyone in the House when he said that the French 
pursuit of “ military security’ was the pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp : ‘* France’s security is the only security 
that a Continental nation will ever have—the security 
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of being a wholehearted member of a real, functioning 
League of Nations.” In a word, the British people's 
opposition to France’s methods and their desire for 
friendship with Turkey is not simply a passing senti- 
ment; it is based on the conviction that force must 
be futile and dangerous, alike on the Rhine and 
in the Dardanelles. 


If, then, the British people have at last realised 
that, the British Prime Minister, who is notoriously in 
want of a policy, might realise his opportunities. 
Why should he sit and wring his hands in despair, 
taking care only “ not to add to the difficulties of our 
Allies’’? By not adding to their difficulties he is, 
as he knows very well, adding to ours and to those of 
all the rest of the world. He can and ought to explore 
every avenue that may lead to intervention. It is 
useless, he protests, to think of the League of Nations. 
We do not agree. No doubt the French will, for the 
moment, resist any proposal for mediation by the 
League. But it does not follow that the proposal 
should not be made, and not merely made, but pressed. 
Labour has already demanded it. The Liberals have 
put down an amendment to the Address urging that 
not only the League, but America also, should be called 
in. We do not expect the Government to commit 
hara-kiri by encouraging its supporters to vote for that 
amendment. But no intelligent person would think 
the worse of them if, as soon as they had carried their 
motion, they abandoned it and adopted their opponent’s 
plan. The plan might not, indeed, have any immediate 
effect in Paris; but it would have an effect in this 
country, in the neutral countries, and, probably, in 
the United States. It would be the beginning of that 
general and organised pressure on France which, so 
far as we can see, is the only alternative to a European 
disaster. And it would be—what is, on the broadest 
grounds, and apart altogether from the Franco-German 
conflict, of profound importance—an experiment in 
rallying and vitalising the League. Everybody knows 
that “a real, functioning League of Nations,” to use 
Mr. MacDonald's phrase, is the only practical substitute 
for the rule of force. Everybody knows, also, that the 
League, as it is to-day, is not “a real, functioning 
League,” and that no small part of the blame for that 
lies on the late British Government. Let Mr. Bonar Law 
make his amends. He can count on a powerful support 
drawn from all parties in the country. He cannot, 
it is true, by a wave of the hand bring in the three 
great States which are outside the League; but he 
could prepare the way for their entrance, and we venture 
to say that if he chose to take a bold line, he could do 
as much in three months to make the League pop. lar 
and powerful as Mr. Lloyd George did in three years 
to make it unpopular and impotent. 


Finally, a seeker after tranquillity would do well to 
apply in other parts of the world what he has learned 
in Central Europe and the Near East. Force will 
fail everywhere. There are problems in Egypt and 
Irak about which the Government’s policy is still 
obscure. And there is the problem of Russia, about 
which their policy is patent and stupid. They com- 
plain of the twisting of the lion’s tail, and, to pursue 
the totemistic parable, they are aghast at the attack 
by the angry cock on the plucked eagle. But they are 
themselves cheerfully baiting the Russian bear. Could 
not Mr. Bonar Law risk the tantrums of his dukes and 
his marquises and his Morning Post by recognising the 
Soviet Government ? 
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THE RENTS QUESTION 


HE Onslow Committee, which has at last issued its 

; long-deferred Reports on the future of the Rents 

Acts, had not an easy task. Property-owners, 
large and small, were clamouring for early release from the 
restrictions imposed upon them ; Tenants’ Leagues from all 
over the country poured in a hail of demands for the con- 
tinuance of the protection assured by the Acts. It is true 
that the thorniest of all the issues—the position created by 
the House of Lords decision on the question of “ notice to 
quit ’°—was excluded from the Committee’s reference ; but, 
apart from that, there was scope enough for controversy, 
and it is an open secret that the members wrangled long 
before they could make up their minds. It was clear, 
almost from the outset, that, although Associations of 
Property Owners might demand the complete and immediate 
abolition of all restrictions, any such course was quite out of 
the question. In face of the existing shortage of houses 
and the almost complete cessation of new building on the 
smaller types, it would have led to an impossible scramble 
for house-room, which would have dislocated industry and 
raised a storm too strong for any Government to meet. In 
some form, restriction had to continue ; the question before 
the Committee was that of finding some means of com- 
promise between the claims of the owners and the admitted 
necessities of the tenants. 

The majority of the members set out, it is clear, with a 
definite bias in favour of the early withdrawal of the 
restrictions. Realising the impossibility of immediate 
return to pre-war conditions, they fell back on a plan of 
removal by stages—‘‘a transitional period” of partial 
control designed to prepare the way for “‘ complete freedom 
from restrictions.” The minority, on the other hand, 
looking at the question from the standpoint of the tenant 
living in a small house, saw rather the benefit conferred by 
restrictions upon the tenant than the sorrows of the 
property-owner prevented from doing what he wills with 
his own. So far from starting with a prejudice against 
restrictions and control, they began with a partiality for it 
in the particular case, reinforced by a general social theory 
favourable to it. Therefore, although the minority did not 
propose that restriction should become permanent, they 
did suggest continuance for a period long enough to embed 
the system much more firmly in our national habits. 

The difference between the two Reports thus arises 
clearly from a broad difference of social outlook. To the 
majority, control is an evil to be removed at the first 
possible moment ; to the minority it is, to say the least, a 
readily acceptable form of social regulation. But, just as 
the majority is unable to follow its inclinations and propose 
immediate decontrol because of the dislocation and unrest 
which it would cause, so the minority is unable to propose 
full and permanent control because of the outery which 
would follow an attempt to discriminate against a particular 
form of property, and one to a considerable extent in the 
hands of small owners. Each section approaches as nearly 
as it dares to its heart’s desire ; neither goes all the way. 

The essence of the majority’s plan is its proposal for 
decontrol by stages, the removal of restrictions first from 
the more heavily rented, and last from the least heavily 
rented, houses at present covered by the Acts. This 
proposal represents a reversal of the process by which 
control was originally imposed. The low-rented houses 
were controlled first in 1915; extension to the more 
heavily-rented took place in 1919 and 1920. The present 
housing shortage, it is urged, is most acute in the case of the 
cheaper working-class dwellings ; and it is in the case of 
these that the removal of restrictions would cause the most 
serious hardship. Realising that the building of new 
houses must be resumed on a considerable scale, the majority 
evidently feels that the effort of new building is most likely 
to make itself felt in the provision of houses of the larger 
and more heavily rented types, and that it is accordingly at 





this point that the shortage is likely to be least acute. A 
removal of restrictions will lead to a substantial rise of rents 
for existing houses of these types, and will thus enable new 
houses of equivalent accommodation to command higher 
rents and selling prices, with the effect of encouraging 
private building. Therefore, it is argued, decontrol in 
these cases is doubly to be desired. It will enable the land- 
lord to reap a fairer reward, and it will encourage building 
and so help to relieve the shortage. 

This argument is plausible. It is, indeed, true that 
shortage is most acute for the smallest and lowest-rental 
types of houses, and that the building so far accomplished 
under the State scheme or otherwise has failed to supply 
this need. Rents for the new houses, however built, have 
been too high in most cases to meet the case of the poorer 
working-class tenants, and, in face of falling wages, State 
houses are soaring more and more out of the reach of all 
save the best-paid artisans. But this suggests a danger of 
which the Onslow Committee seems to have taken no account. 
A rise in the rentals of the larger houses now covered by the 
Rent Restriction Acts will surely cause numerous actual and 
prospective tenants of this type of house to cut down their 
ambitions and to seek accommodation in houses of the 
types still subject to control. Many of those who are now 
living in the larger houses under the Acts can ill afford any 
addition to their standard of expenditure; if rents rise, 
they must go elsewhere. 

But, it may be argued, they cannot go elsewhere if the 
tenants in the smaller houses are still protected against 
eviction, and if rents for such houses may not be raised. 
The Onslow Committee, however, makes several proposals 
designed to render eviction easier, and, in addition, recom- 
mends that, wherever a house becomes wholly vacant, it 
should be withdrawn from the scope of the Acts. This 
surely means a great scramble for vacant houses of the 
smaller types, resulting in a big rise of rents. The poorer 
tenant will thus stand even less chance than at present of 
securing fresh accommodation if he is compelled to move. 
We can hardly believe that the majority have given any 
real thought to the probable effects of this clause in their 
proposals. 

Indeed, the whole policy of removing control by stages 
seems to us to present very grave difficulties. It has 
already, we observe, been greeted with very considerable 
protests. Sir Kingsley Wood, for example, stresses the 
need of the tenants in the larger houses now under control 
for continued protection, and seeks to rally middle-class 
opinion against a plan which would leave the landlords free 
to raise rents at the expense of the salary-earning classes. 
The reply of the Committee, that in this sphere we have a 
right to look to private enterprise for new building which 
will relieve the shortage, will be cold comfort for the tenant 
who cannot afford to build and sees no prospect of renting 
a new house save at a heavily increased rent. The working- 
class Tenants’ Leagues might be suspected of having less 
concern for the plight of the middle-class householders ; but, 
fearing the effect of further pressure in the inadequate supply 
of smaller houses, they have every reason for seeking to 
maintain protection for all types of houses now under 
control. The interests of middle-class and working-clas> 
tenants alike demand the continuance of control, without 
limitation of rental, for a further period. 

This, of course, does not preclude the making of changes 
designed to simplify the working of the Act and to remedy 
abuses arising from faulty drafting or defective foresight. 
We can see no reason for maintaining in future the provision 
that notice to quit must be given before rent can be increased 
within the legal limits. This provision cannot be fairly 
altered retrospectively ; but it can, and should, be modified 
for the future. There are many other detailed proposals of 
the majority with which we have no quarre!. But their 
scheme is based on the idea of a transitional period, begin- 
ning at once, during which control is to be removed by 
gradual stages. This plan, for the reasons we have given, 
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seems to us insufficiently considered and, for the present at 
least, ill-advised. 

The majority themselves make plain that their plan of 
transition is based on the hope that, during the period of 
transition—that is, by 1925—‘‘a sufficient number of 
working-class houses will have been provided, by private 
enterprise, or by the State, or by the municipalities, or by 
any or all of these, to have reduced the shortage to a point 
at which the house-owners would no longer be in a position 
to demand and obtain excessive rents.”” We wish that we 
could feel assured of the realisation of this hope. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot, and we are not disposed to welcome 
legislation which will admittedly lead to very serious 
consequences if so uncertain a hope is not realised. It 
seems to us evident that a definite and adequate housing 
scheme, under which we can feel assurance that the neces- 
sary minimum of houses will be built, should take precedence 
of any plan designed to bring the system of rent restriction 
to an end. Without going so far as the minority, we hold 
that restriction should be continued for all types of houses 
now within the scope of the Acts, for a further period, and 
that any decision to terminate control, either generally or 
in respect of any particular class of houses, should be taken 
only when enough houses have actually been built, or are 
actually approved or in course of construction, to satisfy 
the condition which the majority lays down. We must 
withdraw control on the strength not of mere hope, but at 
the least of a satisfactory assurance that an adequate 
number of new houses of the required types will be available 
by the time the restrictions expire. We hold, with the 
minority, that there is no justification for the view that 
restrictions can at present be removed from any class of 
houses now under control without the danger of heavy 
increases of rent and dislocation resulting in increased 
pressure on the smaller houses. Moreover, this condition of 
things will continue until the supply of new houses becomes 
adequate to the demand. 

With the suggestion of Judge Parry that, during the 
continuance of restriction, the County Courts should be 
empowered to act as Courts of Conciliation, and so to 
prevent unnecessary lawsuits by getting the parties to 
reach a settlement, we have every sympathy, and we hope 
that, despite the likely opposition of the lawyers, this plan 
will be embodied in the new Act. The Rents Acts have 
been the cause of much litigation; their continuance in an 
amended form will, unless some such outlet is provided, 
inevitably lead to much more. Some litigation there must 
be in any case; but Judge Parry’s scheme would reduce it 
to the minimum, and would conduce to much smoother 
working. Rent restriction, as it is now enforced, presents 
and must present many anomalies. It is necessary because 
of the acute shortage of houses, the responsibility for which 
rests mainly with the State. The Government is under an 
obligation both to see that houses are provided and to 
devise a system of control over rents which will work with 
the least possible friction. The plan proposed is working in 
Denmark and elsewhere. Why should we not try it here ? 
It is a serious omission in both Reports that they appear to 
have given no consideration to any proposal on these lines. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 


Bern, February 12th. 


NE has the disagreeable impression here of being 
back in wartime. Railway travelling is difficult 
and on certain lines impossible. Postal com- 

munications are irregular and letters arrive from England, 
France and Switzerland with several days’ delay. English 
papers are still reaching me fairly regularly, but I have 
had no paper from France for several days, and I hear 
from Frankfort that no English papers reached the office 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung last week. Direct communica- 


tion between Berlin and Basle is entirely cut off by the 
French occupation of Offenburg and Appenweier, the 
French command having stopped all the trains on that 
section of the line from Basle to Frankfort. It remains 
to be seen how long the various European Governments 
are going to tolerate the disturbance of international 
communications by France. The Municipal Council of 
Basle has already urged the Swiss Government to protest 
against an interruption of communications that is very 
injurious to Switzerland. Even between Basle and Frei- 
burg-in-Breisgau the train service has been very much 
reduced owing to lack of coal, the coal supply of Baden 
having naturally been particularly affected by the French 
blockade. Switzerland is likely to suffer from a shortage 
of coal before long if the French operations continue. 

The excuse that the occupation of Offenburg and Appen- 
weier is a measure of retaliation is, on the face of it, fictitious. 
It appears rather to be a strategical move for the purpose 
of controlling the communications with Prague, and it is 
not unlikely that the French will seize the whole line as 
far as the frontier of Czecho-Slovakia. Up to the present 
France has been unable to induce either Czecho-Slovakia 
or Poland to move, and it is improbable that the present 
rulers of Poland will do anything against Germany. On 
the one hand there is every reason to believe that they 
have no desire for a conflict with Germany, and on the 
other hand any hostile action would expose Poland to 
an immediate attack by Russia. It is possible, however, 
that, if the French succeed in holding the line to the Czecho- 
Slovakian frontier, the Czechs may be induced unwillingly 
and under pressure to take action in support of France. 
They might even be tempted by the offer of a slice of 
Bavarian territory. In everything but name there is a 
state of war between France and Germany, but the con- 
ditions are unequal, for one party to the struggle is dis- 
armed. In spite of the odds against them, the morale of 
the population of the Ruhr remains excellent. Govern- 
ment officials, employers and workmen maintain their 
passive resistance with unflinching resolution and with 
almost complete success. There is no sign of wavering. 
Whether the industrial magnates not in the Ruhr are 
equally unflinching is another matter. In some quarters 
here Mr. Stinnes is suspected, with how much justification 
I cannot say, of being willing to come to an arrangement 
with the French industrials. I have reason to believe 
that just before the occupation of the Ruhr he sent a 
representative to the French Embassy in Berlin to propose 
negotiations. But I doubt whether the French industrials 
would agree to any terms that even Mr. Stinnes could 
accept. Moreover, powerful as he is, he can hardly afford 
to defy the national sentiment. 

Had the aim of the French been a merely commercial 
co-operation on equal terms between Lorraine iron and 
Ruhr coke, they could have obtained it long ago. But 
their aim is the “‘ permanent control” of the coke of the 
Ruhr—for military purposes. They would not even be 
content with holding 60 per cent. of the shares in the 
Ruhr industrial concerns, as they do in all the great in- 
dustrial concerns in the Saar with the exception of the 
Réchling Steel and Iron Works at Vélklingen which, after 
a hard struggle, has succeeded in remaining purely German 
in spite of boycotting and intimidation. The Ruhr is 
the key to the French hegemony of Europe. Before the 
war Germany had both iron and coke in plenty. The 
Treaty of Versailles has given four-fifths of the German 
iron to France, but Germany still has the coke. Without 
the coke of the Ruhr the manufacture of munitions in 
France would be paralysed in the event of a war between 
France and any other country. No merely commercial 
understanding could give the French what they want, 
for the German Government could prohibit the exportation 
of coke to France. The political control of the Ruhr is 
therefore essential to the achievement of French aims, 
and for that reason I do not think that any arrangement 
Cc 
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between French and German industrial magnates is 
possible. 

In any case, the workmen of the Ruhr will hold out to 
the last possible moment. They feel, with reason, that 
they are fighting the greatest battle that has ever been 
fought against militarism. What is being tested in the 
Ruhr is nothing less than the possibility of successful 
passive resistance to invasion. The workmen of the Ruhr 
feel that, if they succeed, militarism will have been van- 
quished ; but, if they fail, the impossibility of resisting 
force by anything but force will have been demonstrated. 
They feel, too, that, if the solidarity of labour means 
anything, they have the right to expect from the workmen 
of other countries something more in the way of support 
than mere resolutions of sympathy. Their leaders are 
conscious of fighting for something more than national 
independence and are doing their utmost to restrain 
nationalist tendencies. At the same time they have 
informed the Government that the movement must not 
be exploited for nationalist purposes and that, if they win, 
they will not be treated as they were after their successful 
passive resistance to the Kapp-putsch. 

Nevertheless, there is evidence that nationalist sentiment 
is growing among the rank and file. The largest employer 
of labour in the Ruhr recently expressed his fears in that 
regard. He had no doubt that the people of the Ruhr 
could, if they wished, put the French army out to-morrow. 
German experience during the revolution and at the time 
of the Kapp-putsch has shown how easily soldiers can be 
disarmed by a population overwhelmingly outnumbering 
them. As I have said in a previous letter, most of the 
French soldiers in the Ruhr do not like their job. The 
number of attempts at desertion has been considerable. 
Many of the would-be deserters have addressed them- 
selves to the local offices of the Trade Unions or the Socialist 
Party, where they were told to return to their posts and 
try to influence their comrades. The employer of labour 
just mentioned feared that, if the nationalist sentiment 
of the workmen became exasperated, they might attempt 
to use force, and he recognised that such an attempt would 
play into the hands of the French, who desire nothing 
better. For it would then be possible for the French 
Government to mobilise without fear of opposition and to 
invade the whole of Germany. Other observers say that 
the employer in question was too pessimistic and that the 
danger of an appeal to force is not great. The German 
Government of course is doing its utmost to prevent the 
passive resistance from degenerating into active conflict. 

It is, however, impossible for the passive resistance to 
continue indefinitely. How long it can continue depends 
on the amount of support, pecuniary and other, that the 
workmen receive from outside. Subscriptions are flowing 
to the German fund for the relief of the Ruhr, but Germany 
is poor and the immediate organisation of an international 
relief committee is much to be desired. The people of the 
Ruhr may be able to hold out for several weeks, perhaps 
even for two or three months, but hardly for longer unless 
very effective support is forthcoming from abroad. The 
determination in unoccupied Germany is as strong as in 
the Ruhr, and the German people, who endured such 
terrible privations during the war, are undoubtedly pre- 
pared to make sacrifices again if necessary. At present, 
the economic consequences of the occupation of the Ruhr 
are not serious. Stringent measures have been taken to 
economise the consumption of coal, and fortunately winter 
should be drawing to an end, although at the present 
moment we are having in Berlin the coldest weather of 
this season. According to an official statement by the 
Coal Commissary of the Reich, the railways have enough 
coal in stock for forty days, and the reserves of the gas 
and electrical works and of the various industries are 
sufficient to keep their plants going for about a month. 
About 48 per cent. of the Ruhr coal went to unoccupied 
Germany, and the Commissary said that half of this could 





be supplied from the mines in unoccupied territory. With 
strict economy, therefore, Germany can hold out for a 
certain time, but sooner or later, unless England and 
America intervene, it is almost inevitable that France will 
be in a position to impose her terms on the people of the 
Ruhr and make herself mistress of Europe. Those who 
do not desire a general European war will make it their 
business to avert that result if possible. 

On the other hand, the French Government is faced with 
certain difficulties. While the Comité des Forges and the 
French Government desire the control of the Ruhr coke 
and the separation of the Rhineland from Germany, it is 
probable that a large part of the French population does 
not realise the importance of the Ruhr as a factor in the 
French hegemony, and still thinks that reparations will 
be obtained by the occupation. It remains to be seen 
how long this large section of the French public will tolerate 
operations involving heavy expenditure with no material 
result. On the other hand, the French military operations 
can hardly be further extended without partial mobilisation. 
I have it on excellent authority that Marshal Foch at 
first refused to undertake the invasion of the Ruhr unless 
the Government mobilised two classes, and was only with 
difficulty persuaded to consent to it without this condition. 
The French military authorities have thus from the first 
regarded the operations as unwise from the military point 
of view with the forces at their disposal, and are now 
insisting that two or more classes should be mobilised 
before they can be extended. The Government is afraid 
of the effect on public opinion of even a very partial 
mobilisation. Any active imprudence in Germany, such 
as a rising in the Ruhr against the French army, would 
no doubt provide the necessary stimulus, but even the 
most competent observers are unable to say how the 
calling up of even two or three classes would be taken at 
present. Four months ago the general opinion in Paris 
was that the country would not stand mobilisation for 
any reason; but now, of course, public opinion is much 
excited against Germany and things may have changed. 
Nevertheless, the Government hesitates. It will soon 
have to make the choice between mobilising a certain 
number of classes and limiting the operations to their 
present extent. 

Another difficulty is the strike of the Saar miners, which 
threatens the French coal supply. The strike is entirely 
one of sympathy with the workmen of the Ruhr and is 
supported by the German employers in the Saar, although 
they are losing heavily by it. The railway men in the 
Saar are now considering whether they shall join in the 
strike. If they do, the situation of the French invading 
army will be markedly changed for the worse. It is an- 
nounced, by the way, that the French Government has 
sent an army brigade into the Saar to preserve order. 
There are already French troops in the Saar in defiance 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which gives the Governing 
Commission no power to call in the French or any other 
army, but, on the contrary, explicitly forbids them to do so. 
A letter that I received from the Saar yesterday said that 
perfect order prevailed. During the last strike of the 
Saar miners the French troops hunted the strikers like 
wild animals and compelled them to return to work by 
force. Martial law was proclaimed and the civil courts 
were replaced by French courts-martial—another scan- 
dalous violation of the Treaty of Versailles. It will be 
interesting to see whether the League of Nations, which 
alone is responsible for the government of the Saar, allows 
this scandal to be repeated. 

One word in conclusion about the attitude of the German 
Government. Dr. Cuno’s declaration that Germany would 
not negotiate with France and Belgium so long as French 
and Belgian troops remained in the Ruhr seems to have 
been interpreted in some quarters as a refusal to accept 
mediation. That is not the case. Dr. Cuno explicitly 
said, in reply to a question, at a reception that he gave 
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last week to the American correspondents in Berlin, that 
the German Government was prepared to negotiate with 
the other Allies. Only one of the allied countries can take 
the initiative in such negotiations, and that country is 
England. Ropert DELL. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. ] 


T is not yet possible to measure the effect of Liam 

I Deasy’s letter advocating the unconditional surrender 

of the Irregular bands still in the field. All the 
resources of the Republican machine are being mustered 
to prevent acceptance of the amnesty offered by the 
Government. At the time of writing it looks as if these 
efforts would be so far successful as to prevent anything 
like a general collapse before the period of grace expires 
next Sunday. This does not mean, as the pessimists are 
hinting, that the peace move has failed, and that Ireland 
is irretrievably committed to a struggle which, if continued 
much longer, can end only in national ruin. 

It is questionable if Mr. Cosgrave and General Mulcahy 
expected that the Deasy appeal would prevail with the 
official Irregular leaders. Deasy himself protested that he 
did not believe in unconditional surrender, and agreed to 
urge it only under duress. But Mr. Cosgrave and his 
Cabinet are sufficiently shrewd politicians to be aware that 
the divisions in the ranks of the Republicans on the peace 
issue would be still further accentuated by compelling the 
Die Hards to show their hand. Mr. Liam Lynch’s wild 
proclamations repudiating any idea of compromise, and 
insisting that the war must continue to the bitter end, 
have not contributed to Republican solidarity, as is shown 
by the demand from the prison camps for a settlement 
that will end the fratricidal struggle. The movement 
amongst the prisoners is not, as Republican propagandists 
are feverishly arguing, a mere surface eddy. Rather it is 
the first indication which the outside world has been given 
of the real set of political currents. That the movement 
should have taken shape in the prisons is due less to a 
desire on the part of the prisoners to save their own skins, 
though this is an element which counts, than to the fact 
that Irregulars feel themselves safer in urging moderation 
upon leaders from behind steel bars. No mercy need be 
expected by guerillas who have the temerity to think and 
act for themselves in political matters. The surrenders at 
Moate, Kanturk and Charleville are a welcome sign that 
the terror which so long stifled the expression of opinion 
in the Irregular ranks is weakening. Even though there 
may be no sudden collapse, a disintegrating process has 
set in, the effect of which will not be lessened by the know- 
ledge of the ordinary Republican that if captured in arms 
he will not, like Deasy, have a chance to escape the firing 
party by a belated offer to negotiate a surrender. 

The revelation of Republican divisions has done much 
to steady and hearten public opinion. In few countries is 
the desire to be on the winning side so well developed as in 
Ireland; in fewer still does it produce such swift and 
vehement political changes. Thousands of people who a 
week ago were balancing themselves cautiously on the 
fence have now come down on the Government side, and 
are for the time being more determined Free Staters than 
Mr. Cosgrave himself. The Lenten Pastorals, in which 
the Irish bishops repeat in even stronger terms the denun- 
ciation of Irregular policy and methods set forth in their 
joint declaration last October, may do something to acce- 
lerate this movement. But the Hierarchy’s political 
influence steadily diminishes, and more disconcerting to 
good Catholics is the growing tendency to challenge the 
right of the bishops to pronounce ex cathedra on the moral 
issues involved in political problems. Daniel O’Connell 
declared he would as soon take his politics from Rome 

as his religion from Constantinople. Nowadays in Ireland 





the neck-or-nothing nationalism of Angora is looked on 
more favourably than the claim of the Vatican to ban 
political methods on moral grounds. In religion, as in 
politics, Mr. de Valera and his followers seek to have it 
both ways, and while retaining all the privileges of Catholics 
demand a right of private judgment more extreme than 
that claimed by many Protestants. 

The strengthening of the Government’s position has 
enabled it to take a bolder line with the unofficial peace- 
makers who have been very busy of late. Though there 
has been little open criticism, the majority of Irishmen 
felt that the position of the “ neutral’ 1.R.A. was not a 
little ambiguous. Their boast that they included only 
active fighters against the Black and Tans was ludicrously 
false, and even had it been justified, the fact that these 
men held aloof while the country was straining every 
nerve to assert fundamental democratic rights scarcely 
seemed to furnish them with a title to dictate peace terms 
as autocrats. Uneasiness was not diminished by the 
suspicion that the aim of their endeavours was to establish 
what Cardinal Logue rightly calls “ an absurd peace pact,” 
and saddle us for the four or five months preceding the 
elections with two rival Executives, each claiming to 
exercise sovereign authority. General Mulcahy has at 
last made it plain that the Government will not tolerate a 
scheme of this kind. He announced in the Dail last week 
—and the principle he laid down was endorsed by the 
leader of the Labour Party—that executive control must 
remain in the hands of Ministers responsible to the elected 
representatives of the nation. No reference was made to 
the “ neutral” I.R.A., but everybody was well aware of 
the inner significance of General Mulcahy’s statement. 

Some of the unofficial peace-makers profess to build 
their hopes on the possibility of swinging the rank and file 
of the Free State and Irregular forces to a settlement which 
they are to unite in forcing upon their leaders. Were such 
a movement to develop in the ranks of the National army 
the situation would be decidedly serious. These busy- 
bodies may have the will, but one doubts if they have the 
power to accomplish their ends by this means. The 
Irregulars tried it and failed. Liam Deasy admits in his 
letter that the main consideration which drove him to the 
conclusion that the problem could not be settled by fighting 
was the impossibility of seducing “ separatist elements ” 
in the Free State army from their allegiance. That such 
elements do exist is notorious. But they are by no means 
as strong as they were even six months ago, for the simple 
reason that the tactics of Mr. de Valera and his lieutenants 
have convinced men with any tincture of patriotism that, 
however far the Free State may fall short of their ideal of 
freedom, it is preferable to a Republican tyranny based 
on the bomb and the petrol-tin. 

The Free State army is by no means perfect, but the 
worst of its imperfections are not due to Republican bias 
on the part of the rank and file. They are the defects 
inherent in every force hastily levied, half-trained and 
led by officers the majority of whom know little more 
than their men. Undoubtedly, if one compares it, as 
nearly everybody does, with British troops, its defects 
leap to the eye. A large proportion of the soldiers look as 
if they had never passed through the hands of a capable 
drill sergeant; they slouch at their posts, and handle 
loaded rifles with a carelessness that sends a cold shudder 
down the spine of a civilian who knows anything about 
firearms. Discipline is often woefully slack ; staff-work is 
poor, and the administrative system is badly organised. 
Interminable delays in paying accounts to shopkeepers 
for stores and supplies requisitioned by the troops have 
created almost as much discontent as the wholesale seizures 
of the Irregulars. 

These are formidable defects, and constitute a problem 
which demands more thorough attention than it has yet 
received. But if one turns to the records of the American 
War of Independence one finds that the same obstacles 
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hampered Washington at every step. General Mulcahy is 
not a Washington, nor have his men a Bunker’s Hill or 
a Saratoga to their credit. Yet the Free State forces 
have never been weakened as Washington’s were by whole- 
sale desertions ; the troops are well fed and comfortably 
clothed, and in the higher ranks jealousies and rivalries, 
though they may not be unknown, do not paralyse action 
as they did more than once with the American commander. 
It is argued, of course, that all difficulties would have 
disappeared had the Irish Government manned its forces 
with officers who had been trained in the British service. 
From a military point of view this may be sound reasoning. 
Politically, such a departure was impossible, and to have 
made it would have been to play into the hands of the 
Republic in their scheme for winning over the “ separatist 
elements "’ in the National army. 

There are areas in which no serious effort seems to be 
made to grapple with Republican bands. Free State 
garrisons have surrendered after a mere show of resistance ; 
raiders have been allowed to march off with stores and 
munitions; in certain districts both sides appear to act 
on the motto of “ live and let live.”” Where these things 
occur the explanation is not, as outsiders conclude and as 
Republicans exultantly proclaim, that the National forces 
are secretly aflame with enthusiasm for Mr. de Valera 
and the subtleties of Document No. 2. Occasionally, this 
may be the motive, but as a rule failure to maintain and 
develop the offensive is due to the fact that the combatants 
on both sides are neighbours and often relatives. The 
circumstances under which hostilities began made it 
inevitable that a good deal of the fighting should be done 
by local levies operating in their own districts. Under 
these conditions, slackness and inertia could not be avoided, 
for, however militarists may deplore the weakness, it is not 
human nature to push matters to extremities against 
opponents who are not the abstract enemies of propa- 
gandist literature, but former schoolmates and old comrades. 

On the whole, the Free State army has done much better 
than could have been expected. Its chiefs in the early 
stages were inclined to exaggerate its merits and assume 
that its very imperfections were virtues. Fortunately, 
most of these illusions have gone by the board, and there 
is a growing recognition of the magnitude of the task that 
remains to be accomplished. Yet it is no small feat to 
have maintained cohesion, imposed a measure of discipline, 
and developed the fighting spirit so that the Irregulars, 
even when in greatly superior strength, evade an open 
engagement and confine themselves to ambushes and 
tip-and-run raids. More important still is the steady 
process of conversion, which is transforming men who took 
up arms as red-hot political partisans into soldiers whose 
allegiance is not to a party but to the nation. 


THOUGHTS ON RESTAURANTS 


F you ride down Piccadilly on the top of a "bus, there 
comes a point at which you will pass, as through a 
strait between two high cliffs, under the shadow of 

two noble restaurants. The Ritz is on one side and the 
Berkeley on the other, and, if you never have been in 
them, you must vastly admire them. It is not that 
anything in their architecture sends your thoughts flying 
to the Parthenon, or that the people you see coming out 
of their doors are invariably beautiful or even good. It is 
merely that an unvisited restaurant of the more luxurious 
kind is extraordinarily fascinating to the imagination. 
I am still simple enough to believe that somewhere on 
earth there must be a restaurant that is a paradise of food 
and good company. I could not describe the courses I 


should like to find there; but, if you can imagine tiny 
fishes brought from the extremest seas, and soup made 
from birds’ nests that little brown men had climbed for 
at peril of their lives, and the flesh of birds and beasts 


that had preserved in their flavour something of the wild 
beauty of the forest and at the same time were on the 
palate delicate and urbane, and fruits that had been grown 
in the orchards of an Eastern tyrant and were of the 
seven beautiful colours not yet known to man... . 

You will see that I have had to leave out the cheese, 
because I simply cannot invent a cheese worthy of the 
waiter who would assuredly take it round the table. 
Much as I like cheese, I have never been able to adore 
it as I have adored, say, even roast saddle of mutton 
with red currant jelly. I can eat almost any cheese that 
does not come from Canada, and, if I had to choose 
between one and another, I should probably name double 
Suisse with a spoonful of powdered sugar as my favourite. 
But stay: I-remember once buying a special kind of 
cream cheese in Bond Street for an invalid, and I remember 
taking it home and how the invalid had half of it and I 
had the other. If ever there was a cheese that came near 
being worthy to be cut with a gold knife, it was this. The 
shopman who served me told me: “ All the best clubs 
have it. It doesn’t pay them, of course, because people 
like it so much that a gentleman will often eat a whole 
cheese by himself. The gentlemen insist on having it, 
and the clubs have to go on supplying it, even though 
they lose by it.” Yes, that was unquestionably a cheese 
in the fullest sense of the word. Even so, not being a 
clubman or a mouse, I hold that cheese is but one of the 
indifferent foods that can neither be sought after as the 
supreme good nor avoided with disgust as the ultimate 
evil. It is the prose of a meal, and many of those who 
eat it do so because it contains vitamines or even as an 
aid to digestion. The question how far the digestion 
should be humoured in the preparation of a really luxurious 
dinner is, I admit, not easy to decide offhand. There are 
undoubtedly many excellent dishes that are digestible. 
It would be mere perversity to quarrel with these because 
there are no ill-effects from eating them. At the same 
time, I think they should be set off with other dishes of 
a braver kind in such a way that the general tendency 
of the meal should be towards indigestion. There are 
times when the liver should not only not be considered 
but positively flouted. Have you ever visited one of those 
pale restaurants where men and women who think of 
their digestions congregate, and have you ever found in 
them any of that gaiety that is so often the accompani- 
ment of a ruined complexion and a ruined stomach? Man 
might as well be a pig and eat from a trough as gorge 
himself on some of those vegetables of which the very 
names are an offence. By some strange twist of the 
imagination it is we who believe that there ought to be 
as many courses in a good dinner as there are counties 
in Wales that are often accounted pigs. Let those who 
have lived in the country and seen pigs at their food say 
whether they have ever known a pig that would not have 
been perfectly content with a diet of milk and porridge. 
I do not know if pigs suffer from indigestion. I am not 
sure that it is not his capacity for indigestion that sets 
man apart from all the other animals. A troubled stomach 
is the beginning of a troubled conscience, and without it 
man might never have discovered his moral nature but 
have remained as the wild beasts. Even his first dreams, 
which were the source of his imaginative life, may well 
have resulted from eating dishes that no beast would 
have eaten. . . . That, indeed, is all I have to say against 
cheese. The objection obviously does not hold against 
a cheese savoury to which chopped-up mushrooms, figs, 
raisins, anchovies, yolk of egg, olives, chickens’ livers and 
uncooked ham have been added. 

It may be that I am thus particular about what I shall 
eat because, not only have I never had a meal at the Ritz 
or the Berkeley, but because I have never been across 
the threshold of any of what I call the really great 
restaurants. Fate has played me a scurvy trick on every 
occasion on which it seemed that, at last, a new world 
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of eating was about to be opened up to me. I had to stay 
away from the only dinner to which I was ever invited at 
Claridge’s because at the last moment I was ordered out 
of town on a special piece of work. A man once invited 
me to lunch with somebody at the Savoy, but, 
when we met near Charing Cross, he said: ‘“‘ Look here, 
why not go to Gatti’s? It’s nearer, and we can talk 
better.” Good Heavens, as though I wanted to talk! If 
you can imagine a child bravely smiling, while the tears 
of disappointment glisten into its eyes as it is given half- 
a-crown instead of being allowed to go to a party to which 
it has been looking forward in its dreams, you will have 
some notion of the mood in which on that dark day I 
sat down to salmon and cucumber in Gatti’s. My third 
disappointment occurred when an American invited me 
to dine with his wife and himself at the Carlton. There 
was, I think, some minor illness at home at the time, 
and I had to telephone to the Americans to come out 
and dine with me instead. I have never been invited to 
the Carlton since. I doubt if I ever shall be. I seemed 
doomed to be unable to find any of the exits out of my 
present state of existence into luxury. If I do find a 
door with “‘ Exit” written above it, it is invariably shut 
—slammed, as it were, in my face. On one occasion I 
did penetrate into the outer hall of one of the good 
restaurants just under the rank of the Carlton. I had been 
invited to luncheon, but, fate once more stepping in, either 
my hostess or I made a mistake about the hour, and I 
arrived half an hour too soon. I sat in an armchair for a 
quarter of an hour, and, as time passed, I began to wonder 
whether the invitation might not have been for some other 
day. At the end of twenty minutes I decided that this 
must be so, and said to myself: “ Well, I may as well 
have lunch here, anyhow,” and rose to go into the dining- 
room. Before I had reached a table, however, I suddenly 
remembered that I had only four-and-sixpence in my 
pocket. There was nothing for it but to make for the 
door, and, having recovered my coat and hat from the 
attendant, to creep out with as little display of emotion 
as possible and lunch on poached eggs and coffee in an 
A.B.C. tea-shop. It did not make my loss seem lighter 
when I learned afterwards that my hostess arrived three 
minutes after I had gone. I am sure those poached eggs 
were as good eggs as ever were laid, but I confess I have 
never been able to think of them without repulsion. On 
that day of potential plovers’ eggs all other eggs were no 
better than addled. At the same time, if I must tell the 
whole truth, it has always been a puzzle to me why people 
should poach eggs or why, people having poached eggs, 
other people should eat them. 

It is difficult to believe that anyone else has ever 
experienced the sufferings of Tantalus in regard to meals 
at the best restaurants on the same scale that I have. 
I do not think restaurants mean so much to other people 
as they do to me. Possibly I began to dream of the 
ideal restaurant many years ago when I was living for a 
time on short commons, and when the four steps of 
luxurious living were the restaurant where a mug of tea 
cost a penny, the restaurant where a pot of tea cost three- 
halfpence, the restaurant where a pot cost twopence, and 
the restaurant where a pot cost threepence. What I liked 
most about these unpretentious restaurants was that, if 
you ordered a pot of tea, you had a guarantee printed 
up that it was “ newly made for each customer.” No 
West-end tea-shop that I know offers its customers any 
such guarantee to-day. But, indeed, on the whole, the 
food in some of those cheap eating-houses was not 
intolerable, if you cared for sausages. I used to like to 
see them sizzling in the window, and I do not know where 
I have eaten a heartier meal than at the restaurant known 
as “ Ye Golden Pigge ’’ (now pulled down) in the Strand, 
at which “two sausages and mashed” could be had for 
sixpence-halfpenny. I remember meeting an old fellow- 
student from my native town outside it one day about 





lunch time. I urged him to come in with me, and told 
him: “ You can get a quite cheap meal in here.” “I 
know I could,” he said, looking with disgust at the pans 
of sausages and at the cook digging an iron spoon into 
the fried onions, “* but I couldn’t eai it.” And he went 
off by himself to a neighbouring restaurant where his 
luncheon must have cost him a shilling or more, having 
arranged to meet me outside half-an-hour later. The 
only economy I never remember practising in the matter 
of eating and drinking was to frequent the four-ale bar. 
I have never tasted four-ale in my life, mainly, I fancy, 
from thoughtlessness. I have been in a four-ale bar 
more than once, but only to drink a glass of rum and milk 
at five o’clock in the morning after I had been walking 
like a fool about the streets all night. Thus I have 
no unsatisfied ambitions in regard to public-houses as I 
have in regard to restaurants. Liquid food was cheap in 
those days, and a man with a shilling in his pocket could 
safely visit even the long bar of the Criterion or “ Jimmy’s.” 
Not that a wise man would visit them save once or twice 
from curiosity. His shilling would go further at the 
“Bird in Hand” or the “White Swan.” 

Here, then, is an attempt to trace my dream of a 
miraculous restaurant back to its source. It is obviously 
due to a repression—to some suppressed wish that dis- 
turbed me as I helped myself to salt with the end of my 
knife in some Good Pull-up for Carmen. Now that I 
have admitted my secret, it may be that the sense of 
frustration will leave me, and that I shall be able to pass 
between the Berkeley and the Ritz without murmuring 
against the fate that has never admitted me through their 
portals. You may think that, in the circumstances, you 
yourself would go into one of them and have a meal, 
merely to satisfy your curiosity. But that would spoil 
everything, besides being expensive. I prefer to leave 
these matters to destiny. If I am meant to lunch with 
the rich, I shall lunch with the rich. If not—why, there 


is very good company at Groom’s. Y. Y. 

Correspondence 

THE COST OF EDUCATION AND POOR 
RELIEF 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAn, 


Srr,—My attention has been drawn to an article on page 526 
of your issue of February 3rd, impugning figures quoted by me 
in a letter to the Times on January 29th, and the inferences 
drawn therefrom : 

1. The figures in question were forwarded to me by the 
chairman of the company (Bolckow Vaughan, of Middlesborough), 
and as he was good enough to call on me with regard to them, 
I went over with him paragraph by paragraph of the letter 
which I had drafted to the Times in order to make sure, as far 
as possible, that the figures, which I could not myself check, 
were accurate, and that the inference drawn from them was 
justified. 

2..That inference is not, as the article in your columns 
suggested, that the fall in profits was due solely to the waste 
of money on education, but that the burden of certain charges, 
including the Education and the Poor Rate, were now so high 
as to hamper the iron and the steel trades, and this was borne 
out, as to the Poor Rate, by the manufacturers at Sheffield, 
the headquarters of the iron and steel trades, who had demanded 
an enquiry into the rise of the Poor Rate on the ground that it 
had reached a pitch which handicapped the future of the city’s 
industry. 

8. It is so well known that the iron and steel trades have 
suffered from “the prolonged and unparalleled depression,” 
which, of course, includes reduction of output, that no reader 
of the Times was likely to have overlooked it, but I gave the 
name of the company so that anyone interested could look up 
the details in the speech to which I referred. Moreover, the 
company, within a day or two, published in the Times that 
statement which your correspondent quotes, so that the sugges- 
tion of any intention of misleading any reader of the Times 
falls to the ground. 
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4. As a matter of fact, the object of the quotation made 
was to separate the Education Rate from the Poor Rate and 
other charges which fall more definitely under the heading of 
public assistance, with which the Denison House Committee is 
more specially concerned.—Yours, etc., 

February 14th. 

[If Mr. Drage’s figures were not intended to mislead the less- 
informed of his readers they were remarkably ill-chosen. In 
the course of a dissertation on the increasing cost of Education 
and Public Assistance he stated that the Education Rate, in a 
particular case had risen since 1914 from 6d. to 6s. per ton of 
steel produced. Such figures had no legitimate bearing on his 
jargument ; they are perfectly compatible with an actual fall 
n the cost of education and relief; indeed, unless we are told 
the number of tons produced in each year, they are wholly 
meaningless in the context in which he quoted them.—Eb. N.S. 


GEOFFREY DRAGE. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—I regret that in your issue of February 10th your 
reviewer should have had to confess a difficulty in understanding 
my book, The Principle of Relativity. He can find no sufficient 
reason for the third part, which gives an account of the elemen- 
tary theory of tensors in so far as it is applicable to the discussion 
of relativity ; and yet the reason is not far to seek. I have 
endeavoured in this book to appeal not only, or even mainly, 
to the professional mathematician, but also to the philosopher 
and the more philosophically inclined amongst the great army 
of scientists ; and it seemed worth while to devote a section of 
the book to an exposition of that branch of mathematics which 
alone can enable a full grasp of the subject to be attained. I 
was influenced in this decision by my belief that no elementary 
account of the theory of tensors has so far been attempted 
from this particular standpoint. 

Turning to the more detailed criticism, your reviewer states 
that I “ prefer” Euclidean geometry, although on the first 
page of my preface I explain that I merely base my adoption of 
it on its superior simplicity in this connection, so far as observa- 
tion has yet gone. Again, he also ascribes to the same mere 
** prejudice ’’ my adoption of a systematically uniform geometry, 
although in my book I have based it on three doctrines ; first, 
that all particular entities are abstracts from fluent fact, by 
which I mean the immediate unanalysed datum for knowledge ; 
secondly, that every abstract requires a correlative systematic 
character throughout the datum from which it is abstracted ; 
and, thirdly, that the particulars apparent to us in nature 
require systematic space-time relations throughout nature. 
Later, it is stated that ‘“‘ Professor Whitehead wants a uniform 
space and prefers a Euclidean one”; from this statement 
most readers would infer that I retain the notion of “ a space ” 
in which the universe is set, whereas I plainly repudiate that 
idea throughout the book. 

Perhaps the most astonishing criticism that your reviewer 
has to make is where he denies the applicability of my equations 
to the internal structure of the molecule on the ground that, 
as the result of the quantum theory, equations of the Newtonian 
type have no such application. I hold that, in the present state 
of knowledge, some properties of the molecule require the 
quantum theory and some do not, and that there for the present 
the matter rests. Your reviewer's remark is peculiarly unfortu- 
nate, for my equations are not those of Newton, and to make 
matters worse he cites Einstein’s planetary equations as verified 
in the motions of an electron in a molecule ; these equations are 
of precisely the same type as mine for the purposes of his argu- 
ment. In any case it should have been clear to him that 
Einstein’s theory and mine stand in identically the same relation 
to the quantum theory, and that either of them can be adapted 
to include discreteness as required by that theory. 

Again, he omits to point out that my equations allow for the 
hypothetical spectral shift, and at the same time and on the same 
principle afford ground for explanation of some of the more 
complex phenomena which actually are observed, as, for instance, 
the “limb” effect and the doubling effects. On Einstein’s 
principle of the natural clock, it is difficult to understand how 
these complexities, beyond the simple shift, can occur. 

Finally, he has failed to observe that my equations do lead 
to a variable mass in exactly the same sense as that by which 
it is obtained from any other hypothesis ; he appears to imply 
the reverse. He also implies that my general conception of 
spatio-temporal relations requires the special equations which 
I adopt for the physical field. I expressly give four alter- 


natives, including Einstein’s, though I only work out one 
of them. 

In conclusion, I should like to dissociate myself from the 
atmosphere of “‘ attack ’’ with which, as it seems to me, your 
reviewer has invested my book. Thus “ Professor Whitehead’s 
new book is an attack on Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. . . .” 
‘** But there remains the other line of attack, namely, the philo- 
sophical...* ‘* One cannot understand the force of the attack, 
until one really understands what is being attacked.” My 
book only incidentally mentions Einstein, and these extracts 
imply a complete misrepresentation of its contents. If diver- 
gence of opinion constitutes “attack,” then no doubt my 
book may be so described, but nothing is further from my 
intentions and, I hope, my writings. My object in the book 
under discussion has been to present an alternate standpoint 
which it is thought presents some possibilities and advantages of 
its own, and my attempt has been to preserve that friendly 
attitude of impartial enquiry without which scientific discussion 
is barren, and of which Einstein himself is so great an exponent.— 
Yours, etc., A. N. WHITEHEAD. 

The Imperial College of Science and Technology. 


BIRDS 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your last issue contained an article signed Y. Y., 
recommending, I think recklessly, the bird as a theme for 
literary composition in prose and verse. The last time you 
extended to me the hospitality of your pages, my letter on this 
subject drew several replies which were privately communicated 
to me. My respect for such avian-minded persons has not 
been increased by finding that only one of them refrained from 
facile and pointless references to the name I happen to bear: 
the Egges of Norfolk are an old and honourable family ; but I 
could not help attributing it to incivility rather than to 
coincidence that, of these letters, the one most obviously 
facetious in intention should have been signed ‘ Gertrude 
Egg (sic)”’ ; nor can I avoid now seeing in Y. Y.’s article blows 
aimed at myself. In the first place,'I believe, and I am an assidu- 
ous student of weekly journals, that mine is, as yet, the only 
voice which has been publicly raised in protest against anthologies 
being turned into aviaries, and illustrated papers reduced to 
portfolios of actresses in their boudoirs and of birds in their 
nests. Y. Y. refers to ‘** ornithophobes ” (I shall revert to the 
gross misunderstanding implied in the term), but until he pro- 
duces evidence, I shall continue to believe that his plural is 
only the controversialist’s device of suggesting that he is con- 
tending against a wave of popular prejudice. His contention is 
that birds have been the favourite themes of all poets from 
Chaucer downwards, but he avoids the obvious deduction that 
in that case we may well cry “‘ Hold, enough!” For my 
part, I have no wish to delete from my Wordsworth—for I am 
not intransigeant—such lines as : 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot and has heard, 

In the silence of morning, the song of the bird. 
We are, Sir, on the threshold of spring, a season when the 
point at issue between Y. Y. and myself comes close home to 
many of us. Spring is the season when our feminine correspon- 
dents are apt to keep the bird-pedal pressed firmly down ; when 
instead of sending us by post intelligible news, they will describe 
at length a blackbird on the lawn. I am convinced that they 
do this to exhibit the fineness of their own natures,and that they 
have been encouraged to trust in this futile expedient by the 
spate of excessively sensitive articles upon birds and _ bird- 
lovers which at present floods the Press. Spring (a most 
inclement season) is also the period when, on our walks, we are 
most likely to be checked abruptly by a companion exclaiming : 
** Hark! an Ousel!”’; and the subsequent obstinate silence 
of the bird, even if it does not induce a chill, by making us pause 
too long, is apt to divert and tediously keep the conversation 
upon such topics as “* stonechats.” 

It ought to have been unnecessary for me to rebut the sugges- 
tion that I dislike birds ; but I have been classified as suffering 
from ‘* ornithophobia,” though I can sincerely endorse Y. Y.’s 
remarks about the songless woods of foreign lands. The gentle- 
man he mentions, who after shooting a blue tit was moved to 
great and bitter weeping, strikes me as a most unpleasant 
character ; neither his tears nor his resolve never in future to 
aim at any bird smaller than a thrush or starling reconcile me 
to him. I have never shot except for the larder myself, but 
had I done so I hope I should not have wept. There is surely a 
difference between hating birds, which, by the way, no one does, 
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and thinking that an over-fussy fuss is made about them. I 
seem to detect that element even in Y. Y.’s reference (reminiscent, 
somehow, of M. Proust’s manner when he mentions the Duc 
d’Aumale) to “‘ people who do not! care whether or not they see 
a great crested grebe.” Y. Y. says it is too much to hope that, 
after bird-talkers have been silenced, the bores will have been 
silenced, too. Of course it is. Sometimes it has struck me 
that I must be the only man in London whose grandfather did 
not see a snipe in Belgrave Square ; it is quite likely, especially 
if present taxation continues, that I may be tempted some day, 
with a view to rousing astonished attention, to repeat far too 
often to a future generation that I have actually eaten a snipe 
myself in that locality. But the young will deal with me when 
that time comes. Sufficient to each generation are the bores 
thereof; let us at least set an example by silencing the bird- 
snobs now.— Yours, ete., T. C. Brrp. 


THE PHQENIX SOCIETY & ITS AUDIENCE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I read with assent Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s criticism 
of the last Pheenix Society’s performance. At the end of his 
article, after expressions of gratitude to the producer and the 
performers, in which I, as a regular attendant, most heartily 
concur, he complained of a lack of “ gusto” in these produc- 
tions; an element most necessary to some of them. I am 
inclined to think the audiences rather than the players are 
most to blame for this. I do not know how to define what is 
the matter with the Phoenix Society’s audiences ; but there is 
certainly something very wrong with the atmosphere they 
exhale. The theatre is crammed with the literary and fastidious. 
You could not find in London an audience more clever and 
more ready to overrate in comparison with modern work the 
plays which the Society revives. Yet I have never found 
myself among one more tepid and timid in applause, or one 
more prone to laughing (rather tittering) in the wrong place, 
or to singling out the worst jokes for approbation. These old 
plays are full of tirades which can only be properly delivered 
if the actor or actress is sure of instant response. They are 
written for a demonstrative, excitable audience, and those who 
attend these performances are paralysed with the sense of 
their own distinction in caring for such things. That is the 
only explanation. Who can act with “ gusto” to an audience 
of prigs? What is wanted is a good claque to shake them up 
and release their frozen self-consciousness.—Yours, etc., 

A. K. 


Miscellany 
ROUSSEAU AND REVERIE* 


' , J HEN philosophers have Private Lives, they are apt 
to cause much waste of dialectic energy. “‘ So- 
and-so: the Man and his Work”—for years 
there is a great business of reconciling the two of them, or 
disguising first one and then the other, or elaborately con- 
triving a sort of decree nisi between the irreconcilable 
pair. And probably none of the great modern thinkers has 
suffered more from this process of dichotomy than Rousseau. 
He saw it going on in his own lifetime ; he was alarmed and 
hurt by the clash of battle about his name; and yet (to 
take his own words) he considered himself “ unusual 
precisely because he was simple.” And certainly, as his 
remarks to Moultou go to prove, he was perturbed by the 
thought that this fight would go rattling on long after he 
was dead, and that then he would be unable to explain 
this unusual simplicity of his any more lucidly than in the 
eleven thousand printed pages he had already allowed 
himself. 

Poor Jean-Jacques! He had reason to be afraid. One 
after another the lesser critics rose up, and delivered their 
tributes to the prophet of simplicity and sentiment and 
romanticism, and then, one after another, they would 
pause, raise a warning hand, and let forth the great 
explosive “But . . .”—and then would come the tirades 
about Thérése Levasseur, the Foundling Hospital, the 
stolen ribbon, and so on, until Rousseau’s name grew 





* Jean-Jacques Rousseau. By Henri-Frédéric Amiel. Trans- 
lated by Van Wyck Brooks. New York: Huebsch. $1.00. 





clouded with a mist of minor controversies which has taken 
a long time to blow away—even to grow slightly less 
obscure: for men have not yet ceased, or ever will, to 
quarrel about him. In 1912, one recalls, the French 
Chamber was asked to vote funds for the fitting celebration 
of Rousseau’s bi-centenary, and then that “But” rever- 
berated once again. And terribly. For M. Maurice Barrés 
rose in his place, and declared himself against any such 
vote: pour moi, je lécoute comme un enchanteur dans ses 
grandes symphonies, mais . . .”’ (we see that gesture round 
the rows of deputies) “. . . mais je ne demanderai pas de 
conseils de vie & cet extravagant musicien!” 

In this essay of Amiel, however, the air is cool and clear. 
Its original form was a discourse delivered by Amiel in 
1878, when the centenary of Rousseau’s death was being 
celebrated at Geneva. He claimed its purpose to be “ not 
a panegyric, not an apotheosis, but an enumeration of the 
positive claims of the Genevese philosopher, that is all,”’ and 
to this end his austere, dispassionate style served him 
admirably. The essay is short, hardly more than ten 
thousand words, and covers a wide range, but its economy 
of line is sure-handed and scarcely ever “ sketchy.” And 
(considerating its date) it must represent Amiel’s final 
judgment on Rousseau’s place in literature and thought. 
Both race and temperament, of course, always gave Amiel 
a peculiar sensibility to Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The 
references to him in the Journal Intime, over many years, 
are constantly showing how deeply he was stirred by 
Rousseau’s thought, how much at pains he was to weigh 
accurately all that could be said for and against his 
character and influence. Of all this, the discourse of 1878 
may fairly be taken as a summing-up. Some of its 
important passages, indeed, are seen on comparison to be 
a re-casting and amplification of certain entries in the 
Journal. ‘An ancestor in all things. . . .”—the famous 
phrase appears there when he was writing of Rousseau in 
1865. And here he develops that theme with restrained 
but generous eloquence : Rousseau as the prophet of a new 
society, of individualism, of a new education, of new modes 
of feeling and thinking and expression in literature: 

He revealed to Europe the land of lakes and valleys, of the Alps 
and the Jura. Literary botany and musical aesthetics 
date from him. Rousseau is the father of romanticism. Tem- 
perate realism and its opponent sentimentalism spring equally from 
the dreamer of Les Charmettes. What a man to have been the 
initiator at once of Bernardin de St.-Pierre, Mirabeau, Mme. de 
Staél, Chateaubriand, Lamennais, George Sand, Pierre Leroux, 
Edgar Quinet, Proudhon, Xavier de Maistre and Tépfer! And 
who knows whether even the scientific study of the Alpine world 
and geology, after the fashion, that is, of the Saussures, cannot be 
traced to the influence of Rousseau as much as to that of Haller? 

There is something breathless about that list of offspring, 
but Amiel is right in the main. And in the Journal (again 
in 1865), he has some comments on the personal character 
of Rousseau, which he might well have expanded in the 
discourse if he had not been limiting himself to broader 
aspects of his subject. 

For a man to make his mark, like Rousseau, by polemics, is to 
condemn himself to perpetual exaggeration and conflict. Such 
a man expiates his celebrity by a double bitterness; he is never 
altogether true, and he is never able to recover the free disposal 
of himself. To pick a quarrel with the world is attractive, but 
dangerous. 

That inward conflict is surely one clue to all the contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies and the “ labyrinthe obscur et 
fangeux”’ with which the self-explaining Rousseau admitted 
he had surrounded himself. 

But what did this father of the nineteenth century 
bequeath to the twentieth? Admittedly a good deal of 
the heritage is lost to the grandchild. The social contract 
is scarcely held as binding; the happy savage was caught 
by the anthropologists and quickly tamed; the joys of 
conscious solitude and rustic paths are not what they were ; 
and even those Alps and the Jura loom nowadays with a 
diminished grandeur. Yet after all, it was Rousseau who, 
through the gesticulating hands of the romantics, passed on 
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to the creative literature of our own day that art of 
‘impassioned recollection” which is, perhaps, its prepotent 
instrument. It was Rousseau (a Gil Blas in the flesh), who 
first looked back into his own intimate memories to find the 
stuff of that self-expression for which he strove. He was 
fearless and unashamed: it was he who first set himself 
boldly to paint the portrait of the artist as a young man. 
True, he may not have succeeded in explaining and justify- 
ing himself in his Confessions or his Réveries, but, by linger- 
ing delightedly as he did among days past and irrecoverable, 
he did prove the value of his own peculiar sensibility, “* cette 
sensibilité de coeur qui nous fait vraiment jouir de nous.” 
Objects and happenings, he owned, moved him less deeply 
than the memory of them. And in that admission lie the 
seeds of all the present-day Literature of Remembering. — 

How fine that sensibility was! Look at the passage in 
the first book of the Confessions where he recalls, after 
thirty crowded, struggling years, his childhood at the 
Lamberciers’ house at Bossey: 

Les moindres faits de ce tems-l4 me plaisent, par cela seul qu’ils 
sont de ce tems-la. Je me rappelle toutes les circonstances des 
lieux, des personnes, des heures. Je vois la servante ou le valet 
agissant dans la chambre, une hirondelle entrant par la fenétre, 
une mouche se poser sur ma main tandis que je recitois ma legon: 
je vois tout l’arrangement de la chambre oi nous étions, le cabinet 
de M. Lambercier & main droite, une estampe réprésentant tous 
les papes, un barométre, un grand calendrier, des framboisiers qui, 
d’un jardin fort élevé dans lequel la maison s’enfoncoit sur le 
derriére, venoient ombrager la fenétre, et passoient quelquefois 
jusqu’en dedans. Je sais bien que le lecteur n’a pas grand besoin 
de savoir tout cela, mais j’ai besoin, moi, de le lui dire. . . . 

And then, eager to tell the story of his walnut-tree, he asks 
leave ‘‘to tell it as fully as I possibly can, so as to make this 
pleasure of mine last the longer.” Over and over again we 
find him thus consciously and deliberately prolonging his 
delight : the figures and the music he remembers in the 
church at Annecy, for instance: 
en les remémorant j’en suis affecté comme si j'y étois 
encore. Non seulement je me rappelle les tems, les lieux, les 
personnes, mais tous les objets environnans, la température de 
lair, son odeur, sa couleur, une certaine impression locale qui ne 
s’est fait sentir que la, et dont le souvenir vif m’y transporte de 

nouveau. . 

And reading again through such passages as these, can 
we not detect a strain of modernity in their spirit, some- 
thing familiar even in their cadences? A sound, a scent, 
a sudden flash of recollection, and memory is stirred like 
a pool with circles growing wider and wider. This rare 
emotional quality was Rousseau’s alone, and surely from 
these eighteenth century pages of introspection we may 
trace the richest literary inheritance of the twentieth. 
It brings us to George Moore, and through a line more 
direct (more Salic, could one say ?) we are led to Marcel 
Proust. For, putting aside the jangle of polemics, we see 
that Rousseau too, alone in his troubled century, was 
setting out @ la recherche du temps perdu. And unex- 
pectedly close to Bossey and Annecy, we can discern the 
church-tower of Combray. 

Les petites fenétres étaient vertes, 
La on devait étre trés heureux, certes, 
Comme dans les livres de Rousseau, il y a longtemps. 


HamisH MILEs. 


NIGHTFALL 


LONE IT lie. 
My lamp is like a jonquil flower 
Hung in the sky. 


My bed is green, 

And brown my coverlet. 
Beech leaves that are fallen down 

Shall cover me. 


E. V. LIiMeBEeEr. 


GREEK TRAGEDY FOR ENGLISH 
AUDIENCES 


O witness at the Chiswick Empire a performance by 
Cambridge undergraduates of the Edipus Tyrannus 
was a profoundly moving experience and constituted 
a particular triumph for Mr. J. T. Sheppard, who was 
at once the producer and the translator of the tragedy. 
In the beautiful speech he delivered before the rise of the 
curtain, Mr. Sheppard reminded the audience that they 
were present not so much at a play in the ordinary sense of 
the word as at a religious ceremony, and that this religion, 
though ancient and employing very different symbols, was, 
after all, in many ways not so very unlike our own. Cer- 
tainly the production was more successful in producing the 
religious atmosphere than any performance of a Greek play 
that I have been privileged to see, and I have now seen a 
good many; and this is perhaps the aspect of Greek 
Tragedy which it is at once most important and most 
difficult to impress on modern minds. Naturally, the pro- 
duction was on minor points open to criticism. A lot of 
thought and trouble had evidently been expended on the 
manipulation of the Chorus; yet even so I thought the 
result unsatisfactory. But then I never have seen a 
Chorus which I thought was satisfactory, the nearest 
approach being the performance, or rather version, of the 
Antigone at the Atelier Theatre in Paris, where the Chorus 
does not appear in person, but the words are blared through 
some sort of megaphone from behind, the actors being re- 
presented by masques designed by Picasso and stuck on to 
a Reckitt’s blue curtain. But such a conventionalised 
rendering would obviously have been completely out of 
place at Chiswick, and, as I have no better suggestion to 
offer, criticism is useless. The acting throughout was good 
—restrained, dignified and moving, Jocasta particularly 
giving a remarkable performance, while there were some 
triumphant moments, particularly the scene between 
(Edipus and Teiresias, where the orgulous monarch vainly 
endeavours to browbeat the confident, infallible prophet, 
and in the scene where (Edipus and Jocasta are finally con- 
vinced of the truth of their terrible forebodings. But, 
above all, the play gained continually in even force as it 
slowly moved towards the appalling catastrophe, till the 
pain became almost unbearable. Yet—and here I think lies 
the chief triumph of the production—as we left the theatre, 
harrowed almost beyond endurance, we felt xdéapos was 
operating in our own souls as it was operating in the soul of 
(Edipus. 

Sophocles is the hardest of the great tragedians to present 
to English audiences. He is not a prophetic demiurge like 
ZEschylus, nor a propagandist for unexpected ideas like 
Euripides, who has been exploited by modern criticism as 
a sort of Ibsen. But when all has been said and done, 
when the moral issues have been played upon for all they 
are worth, it is as a poet pure and simple that Sophocles 
gains his greatest triumphs, and poetry is always the chief 
loser by translation. Hence Mr. Sheppard and his company 
had really a harder task before them than last year, when 
they presented in the same theatre a condensed version of 
the Oresteia,and the success is the more to be applauded, 
while the deep attention with which every word was 
followed by the very large audience makes it the more 
exasperating that the public should always be cheated, 
through no fault of its own, out of the satisfaction of its 
wsthetic impulses. Sophocles might be thought to be as 
alien and difficult as any author well could be to anyone 
who has not received some measure of classical training. 
But the fact that the production was, in spite of all 
difficulties, received with such intelligent enthusiasm 
makes it greatly to be regretted that this performance 
cannot be repeated throughout the British Isles. 

Francis BrrRELL. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MPROMPTU wishes wished by an elderly man at a 
I garden party in June, 1914: 


I wish I loved the Human Race ; 
I wish I loved its silly face ; 

I wish I liked the way it walks, 
I wish I liked the way it talks, 
And when I’m introduced to one 
I wish I thought What jolly fun ! 


The above was written by one who did love the human 
race—with the exception of some marked and violently 
relished animosities ; but the human race does not show 
to advantage at garden parties, and his wishes will strike 
a sympathetic chord in many bosoms. The lines occur 
in Laughter from a Cloud, a collection of Walter Raleigh’s 
verses (mostly jocular) and skits, edited by his son, Hilary 
Raleigh, and published by Constable (21s.). What a 
brilliant man he was ! 
. * * 


The title is taken from a poem which comes nearer to 
direct self-expression than any other. He fancies himself 
dead : 

When I am safely laid away, 

Out of work and out of play, 
Sheltered by the kindly ground 
From the world of sight and sound, 
One or two of those I leave 

Will remember me and grieve, 
Thinking how I made them gay 
By the things I used to say. 


Then comes a very characteristic turn of feeling : 


—But the crown of their distress 
Will be my untidiness. 
What a nuisance then will be 
All that shall remain of me ! 
Shelves of books I never read, 
Piles of bills, undocketed, 
Shaving brushes, razors, strops, 
Bottles that have lost their tops, 
Boxes full of odds and ends, 
Letters from departed friends, 
Faded ties and broken braces, 
Tucked away in secret places, 
Baggy trousers, ragged coats, 
Stacks of ancient lecture-notes, 
And that ghostliest of shows, 
Boots and shoes in horrid rows. 
Though they are of cheerful mind, 
My lovers, whom I leave behind, 
When they find these in my stead 
Will be sorry I am dead. 
From this point onwards the poem grows serious in feeling, 
touching at the close a mysticism (only half-believed) 
which the reader feels is, nevertheless, not entirely literary : 
Whence we come and whither go 
None can tell us, but I know 
Passion’s self is often marred 
By a kind of self-regard, 
And the torture of the cry 
“You are you and I am I.” 
While we live, the waking sense 
Feeds upon our difference, 
In our passion and our pride 
Not united, but allied. 


We are severed by the sun 
And by darkness are made one. 


* * * 


What a brilliant man he was! The poems collected 
under the head of ‘‘ Word and Question Games ” astonish. 
Sometimes his family used to gather round a table after 
dinner and write down on separate slips of paper a word 
and question. The slips were pooled, and when each had 
drawn a word and a question, each had to write a poem, 
answering or treating of the question within a quarter of 
an hour. Raleigh’s are extremely comic and ingenious ; 


but this one is grave enough. Question: Who rang the 
bell? Word: Life: 

Life rung the bell to call the people in ; 

The play was played by Folly, Pride and Sin ; 

Old Age, with fingers trembling and uncertain, 

Turned off the gas, and Death let down the curtain. 
Raleigh was a born improvisatore. Read his rattle of 
rhymes on the Nations; the impatient release of a spirit 
strenuously dedicated to defending the prejudices which 
cluster round the ideas Patriotism and Nationality : 

Damn the Russian 
And the Prussian ; 
Clap a tax on 
Every Saxon ; 
Reat the Gael 
With a flail ; 
What a sot 
Is the Scot ! 
Who says thankee 
For the Yankee, 
Or has need 
For the Swede, 
Etce., ete. 
And so on, till every nation on the map has been men- 
tioned. Read his letter in the style of Blake, “J have 
taken to the Blake manner” : 
If you try to do what’s right 
You pass your life in a horrible fright, 
And your Emanation—Lord protect her !— 
Commits adultery with your Spectre. 
I write to you because you won't write to me : 
He that answers a Friend's letter 
Makes the Morning Star his debtor. 
No passing event ever found better expression in verse 
than the Protestant Church rioting organised by Mr. 
Kensit against the ritualists, in The Battle Hymn of Kensit’s 


Men: 

The Church is in a hawful state 
With Richertists and such ; 

The Pope ’e won't ‘ave long to wait 
For most of *°em—not much ! 

So Mister Kensit’s took the "ump 
(And rightly too, says I), 

And when he goes upon the stump 
You'll see the feathers fly. 

* . * 


The Little Plays (there are three of them) are not in his 
best vein. His theme in James is the exposure of a prig ; 
and Richard who would not be King, if so slight a piece of 
fooling can be said to have one, is the splendour of the 
simple dunce. Raleigh suspected all who took them- 
selves seriously unless they were engaged on work of 
indisputable importance; the literary man, the poet, the 
philosopher, whose souls were not on fire, if they walked 
like men apart, irritated him. He was, on the contrary, 
liable to be extra lenient to the plain man. There are two 
prose essays included in this book. One an early essay 
written while he was at Cambridge and read to “ The 
Apostles.” His philosophy of life is not very clearly 
expressed there, but he never got nearer to formulating 
it. He writes in praise of the humorist, whose foil in this 
case is the man who strives after personal perfection. 

x ~ x 

The degree to which “ the play instinct ” enters into the 
creation of works of art has been discussed by psychologists. 
When one has read this book one wonders why Walter 
Raleigh, with his brilliant facility and energy of mind, 
left so little beside criticism behind. Whatever the share 
of the so-called “ play instinct” in literature may be, 
it is certainly only an element in esthetic creation. In 
Raleigh one is inclined to think it was too strong. His 
faculties were stimulated by games, by talk that had the 
liveliness of a game: a man of deep, vivid incoherent 
feelings, he was perhaps half afraid of them. Had he 
felt less he might have been an artist as well as a critic. 
It would certainly have been easier for him. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A MINOR VICTORIAN 


Letters and Papers of John Addington Symonds. Edited by H. F. 
Brown. Murray. 12s. 


If I wanted to instil a sense of proportion and a reasonable 
philosophy of life into a modern young man of letters, I would 
send him not to any text-book, nor to any of the different 
schools of metaphysical and semi-scientific discussion, but to 
the life and works of John Addington Symonds. It is com- 
paratively easy—from a safe distance—to laugh at the giants 
of the Victorian Age, to find their problems and their solutions 
strangely unreal ; but a similar treatment fails hopelessly when 
we come to the minor men of that period. Here is Symonds— 
a delicate boy who, after a brilliant career at Oxford, has a 
mysterious breakdown, of which the two chief symptoms are 
eye-strain and a curious mental irritability. He has a nature 
which he does not understand, and which is not explained to 
him, as it would be now, by any psycho-analyst. He is told 
not to expect any chance of renewing his capacity for work. 
He has a natural inclination to despondency, connected with 
sudden impulses to violent work (of whose ultimate value he 
never feels certain), and equally sudden impulses to enjoy 
himself in society and in pleasure. He marries before he is 
twenty-five years old; he works hard, against increasing dis- 
abilities of health and temperament ; and before he is thirty- 
seven he has to leave England to snatch at existence in Davos, 
which he hated as a place to live in (though he loved the Alps 
and liked the Swiss), and is separated, as he says in one of his 
sonnets, from nearly all that he loves except his family and his 
books : 

Fain would I sometimes be where pictures are 
And music, and the clasp of hand to hand; 
Where men I love with loveliest women stand, 

And theatres their wonder-world unbar. 


He was an exceptionally introspective man. The diaries and 
letters here collected are full of self-questionings, beside which 
our modern worries seem superficial and trivial. Yet, in spite 
of his temperament, his ill-health, his bad luck, and his occasion- 
ally extreme self-depreciation, Symonds went on until he died 
in 1893 broken by overwork and tuberculosis. 

It is easy to see—for there are, alas! too many available 
instances—what would have happened had Symonds been born 
twenty or thirty years later. A few years of rather negligible 
work, a few good poems, a complete absence of effective interest 
in ethical problems, and an early death, probably by his own 
hand. What is it that made Symonds’s life different? His 
success against odds cannot be claimed for Christianity, though 
he never rejected a vague Christian philosophy. He was simply 
the slave of duty, that poor, abused Victorian virtue, who left 
us Edwardo regnante, and is presumably dwelling now in Mr. 
Stead’s Blue Island. It is better, no doubt, to be free than to 
be a slave; but if one must have a taskmaster, how much 
better to have duty than to be bound into the service of self- 
expressionism, of wsthetic solipsism, or of that condition of 
life which one of the thirty-nine articles picturesquely calls 
**the wretchlessness of most unclean living.” It never occurred 
to Symonds to give in. I doubt if he knew he was the slave of 
duty; and it does not matter if he did or not. The important 
thing is that he always knew there were more important things, 
more exciting things in the world than his own temperament ; 
and it is no paradox to say that the men of the Victorian Age 
took themselves more seriously than we do because they had 
a better sense of proportion, of their comparative insignificance 
in a scheme which they were eager to understand and to which 
they desired to adjust their opinions and their personalities. 

The letters in this volume are all addressed to Mr. Brown 
or to Henry Sidgwick ; and there are a few extracts from diaries. 
The first thing one notices is the freshness and general rightness 
of Symonds’s judgments on matters of literature. He had his 
limitations, no doubt; but they are not precisely what we might 
expect of him. It is well known that he was one of the earliest 
and most enthusiastic admirers of Walt Whitman; but we 
learn here that he anticipated the modern criticism of Stevenson, 
welcomed the genius of Kipling, and praised Turgenev in phrases 
which are worth quoting from a letter of 1880: 


Get the March Cornhill, and read 'Tourguenieff’s Visions. It 
surpasses Hawthorne’s narrow, thought-frozen efforts. It out- 
flies Hoffmann, Heine, Shelley, Noel all. It is what we 
have felt under anesthetics administered for operations, what we 
have summoned from nothing in fever. 


** Noel” is Roden Noel—a great friend, who owes his inclusion 
Apart from 


in that company to his friendship with Symonds. 





that irrelevance, how admirably this passage describes the 
curious effect of Turgenev’s more imaginative work. Symonds 
could be equally to the point when he held unfavourable opinions, 
Oscar Wilde sent him The Portrait of Dorian Gray, and Symonds 
writes to Brown : 


It is an odd and very audacious production, unwholesome jn 
tone, but artistically and psychologically interesting. é 
However, I resent the unhealthy, scented, mystic, congested touch 
which a man of this sort has on moral problems. 


Again, though he had a great admiration for Swinburne’s poetry 
and believed Bothwell greater than anything ‘“* produced in our 
age,” he can meet W. J. Courthope and say with obvious sin- 
cerity, “It is . . . refreshing to find a young man who 
genuinely prefers Crabbe to Swinburne and knows why.” And 
could there be a better definition of Meredith’s peculiar gift 
as a novelist than Symonds’s last sentence in this passage about 
Richard Feverel, written in 1869: 


Indeed the man affects me terribly. I quite see why, in spite of 
his being one of our greatest novelists, he is not read. The sense 
of pain produced by R. F. is intense. My mind ached at passages, 
I was stifled and had to stop reading. Even Balzac does not so 
affect me, for Balzac is more scientific on the one side and more 
in his subject on the other. What is terrific about G. M. is that 
he feels it as a poet and stands apart from it as an ironic showman. 


Symonds’s own temperament naturally reveals itself most 
clearly in his comments on men and things. He was always a 
romantic ; he was an historian, but never a realist historian. 
It shocks and hurts him to discover that a young Venetian 
‘*‘ who combines in his single person the blood of the Pesaros, 
Gradenigos, Donas and Zons—houses which were illustrious in 
the time of Frederick Barbarossa,” should care nothing for 
history of the past, and not recognise his arms ‘‘ when he sees 
them on the facade of the Ducal Palace.”” Heaven knows what 
Symonds would have made of the Italy of Marinetti and Musso- 
lini; but it is of interest that, as far back as 1872, he thought 
“it is possible that the new synthesis, if one there is to be, 
may rise from the proletariate.” 


We meet in the letters some of the gods and many of the 
godlings of the Victorian Age, from Gladstone and Tennyson to 
Rider Haggard and Hall Caine. Jowett, who _ influenced 
Symonds strongly, appears in a rather less amiable light than 
usual. One knew he could be tiresome; but it seems to be 
straining friendship rather too much to insist on “ talking for 
three hours at a stretch ’’ to your host when he is supposed to 
be dying of consumption. Symonds always softens in the 
midst of his complaint about the Master’s inconsiderateness ; 
but he allows himself to break out in one letter to Brown: 


Jowett writes more suo that I have reached ‘‘ eminence,”’ but that 
now is the time to win a permanent place among the first writers 
of my generation, for which I have the “ natural gifts,” but which 
I am still considerably far away from. His well-meaning exhor- 
tations reached me when I was half frantic with pain in the joints, 
wholly to bits in nerves, and terribly depressed by the sense of 
the difficulties under which I have to labour as an author at Davos. 
So I exploded a fantastic firework of words on this tema: “‘ Damn 
Success! A bas la gloire! Vive la vie under the ribs of Death, 
and in the prospect of fifteen millions of fame-annihilating years 
of human existence.” 


Symonds had nothing of the examiner in him, and hated 
the “class” standard. I have a feeling that Jowett was, 
as he wrote, thinking, “‘ Now Balliol cannot allow that man 
Pater to take all the firsts; I must urge Symonds on, or we 
shall have Brasenose growing too self-important.”” Symonds 
was a real scholar who worked for the love of it, and published 
“in the clear hope of smiting a sympathetic being here or 
there.” Here the men of second rank have their reward. No 
one would seriously compare Symonds’s prose with Pater’s ; 
his poetry is mostly, as his friend Sir Herbert Warren says, 
Alexandrian—he never contrived to say what he really burned 
to say in a manner which should at once convince and inspire— 
but in his history, in his travel-sketches (though he grew to 
despise them), in his essays on poetry and poets, he remains a 
singularly companionable author. Pater demands greater homage 
and admiration; but Symonds has given, and will give, more 
enjoyment of an esthetic kind to the average cultured man. 
He had a great gift for sharing his enthusiasms ; and his singular 
freedom from too great an allegiance to tradition—witness the 
excellent essay on Zola’s La Béte Humaine—gives his work a 
sympathetic range which should insure it a fit audience, so long 
as there are people who need guide-books to the desirable and 
beautiful things in art and literature. R. Exxuis RoBertTs. 
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T Fisher-UnwinBooks 


New Impressions are just ready of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP, by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch (i8s. net), AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO PHILOSOPHY, by W. Windel- 
band (21s. net), and WHAT THE JUDGE 
THOUGHT, by His Honour Judge Edward 
Parry (21s. net). 


THE DECADENCE OF EUROPE. 


By FRANCESCO NITTI, Former Premier of Italy. 
Third Impression. Cloth, 10s. net. 


You may not agree with Signor Nitti’s contentions as to France’s 
aims, but you cannot afford to ignore his indictment of France's 
vindictiveness towards Germany. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


LORD EVERSLEY and Sir VALENTINE 
BY TROL New and Revised Edition. 21s. net. 


“A new edition of this authoritative work, brought up to the eve of 
the Conference of Lausanne, will be welcomed by all students of Eastern 
affairs." —The Morning Post. 





Students of European history and politics will be interested in the new 
and up-to-date editions of 


THE STORY OF THE BALKANS. By William Miller. Illustrated. 
THE STORY OF TURKEY. By Stanley Lane Poole. Illustrated. 

THE STORY OF BOHEMIA. By C. Edmund Maurice. Illustrated. 
“ Story of the Nations” Series. 7s. 6d. each. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LABOUR 
PIONEER: Francis William Soutter. 


With an Introduction by T. P. O'CONNOR, M_.P. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


A political and human document of the greatest value to all interested 
in the progress of Labour. 


Other fascinating volumes of biography and reminiscence are PASTEUR 
& H WORK, by L. Descour (Cheap Edition, 10s. 6d. net), and 
ADVENTURES: SOCIAL & LITERARY, by Douglas Ainslie (21s. 
net 


PAN’S PEOPLE; The Lure of Little 


Beasts. 
By the Hon. GILBERT COLERIDGE. Cloth. 9s. net. 


A book of quiet charm which appeals both to the lover of animals and 
the general reader. 


TWO YEARS IN SOUTHERN 
SEAS. 


By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, OBE. FRGS. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 21s. net. 


“Mrs. Cameron describes her experiences with a graphic and _evastous 
force that brings her word pictures vividly before one.”—Truth. 


The Best New Fiction 


STORIES, DREAMS & ALLE- 
GORIES. 


. By OLIVE SCHREINER. 6s. 
The lyrical prose and ecstatic tone of the short pieces given recall 
her earlier days—the days of ‘ Dreams.’”—The Observer. 


THE UNTAMED (Horses of the Wild) 


By DAVID GREW. 6s. (Second Impression). 


“Should be a delight, even to those who are not confessed animal- 
lovers,” —Punch. 


THE POISONED PARADISE. 


By ROBERT W. SERVICE. 7s. 6d. (Second 


Impression). 


“A ‘shocker’ of Monte Carlo... 
tables."—The Morning Post. 





the deadly fascination of the 


Send for a free copy of Messrs. Fisher Unwin’s new Spring Announce- 
fe. 3} containing particulars of the above and other interesting 
OORS. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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ETHEL COLBURN 
MAYNE 


has published a new book of stories FE 


OF WHICH = 


The Birmingham Post says:— 


“To the exquisite quality of Miss Mayne’s work that of 
Mr. de la Mare is most akin. She searches the things hidden 
in the inner mind. She reveals surely the inmost secret of 
the least word or action.... She may have read James and 
Tchekov—most writers owe them something—but hers is a = 
separate and original expression, owing little, giving much. 

All of these stories are distinguished. . . She has pity 

which beautifies the tragedy and a love which creates joy, = 
and, unifying all, is her perfect artistry. As the low voice 
goes on, with its pleasant trace of Irish accent and a slight 
moving echo of womanly sentiment, the tale becomes so real, 
its persons so vivid with life, that our experience of their joys, 
their sorrows, is almost too poignant as we move with her within 
the heart of their being.” 

Country Life says:— 

“ Those of us who hold that Katherine Mansfield’s too early 
death has left Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne almost our only 
— woman short story writer will welcome her new 

ok. ... Her talent shows as exquisite as ever.’ 
The Daily Express says:— 

“Miss Mayne is the only short story writer of our time 
capable of succeeding to the mantle of Katherine Mansfield.” 
The Daily Chronicle says :— = 

“ Some of the best work she has yet done. Those nine stories 
are all about women—they are all intensely subtle and exquisitely = 
told. . . . Ome camnot compare Miss Mayne to any other = 
= author. She has a method and style that are unique, and = 

they place her in the very forefront of women writers.” = 


IT IS CALLED 


7 NINE OF HEARTS 


It only costs - - - 6s, net. 
allMMMni| CONSTABLE, LONDON | [TiN 
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What is Your Opinion on the 





Occupation of the Ruhr? 





Judgment must be founded on knowledge, and 
for a comprehensive grasp of essentials Mr. Ellis 
Barker's books are invaluable at the present time. 


MODERN GERMANY : 


Its Rise, Growth, Downfall and Future. “Much useful 
information is contained in these pages.”"—Spectator. Sixth 
Edition. Entirely re-written and greatly enlarged. 15s. net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF GERMANY. 


“T know of no other man, living or dead, who has so effectively 
drawn aside the curtain that conceals the naked truth about the 
Hohenzollern and his _ subjects.".—Referee. Very Greatly 
Enlarged Edition. 12s. net 


ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP. 


The Great Industrial and Financial Problems Arising from 
the War. Second Edition, very greatly enlarged. 16s. net. 


GREAT AND GREATER BRITAIN : 


The Political, Naval, Military, Industrial, Financial, and 
Social Problems of the Motherland and Empire. Second 
and Enlarged Edition. 15s. net. 


THE GREAT PROBLEMS OF BRITISH 
STATESMANSHIP. 


“Mr. Barker is always well informed, and all that he says is 
worth attention.”"—7he Times. Second Edition. 12s. net. 


BRITISH SOCIALISM : 


An Examination of its Doctrines, Policy, Aims, and Practical 
Proposals. “This admirable book.”—Daily Mail. 12s. net. 


By J. ELLIS BARKER 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 
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CREDIT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Money, Credit and Commerce. By ALFreD Marsa. Macmillan. 
10s. 


Monetary Reconstruction. By R. G. Hawrrey. Longmans. 9s. 


The Riddle of Unemployment and its Solution. By C. E. PELL. 
Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


Here are three books, each first-rate of its kind, on the most 
vital economic problem of the day. What is the chief cause 
of booms and slumps? Are periods of over-production, un- 
employment and under-consumption inevitable ? What bearing 
on these questions has monetary policy, the control of currency 
by the Government and the regulation of credit by the Bank 
of England ? 

Professor Marshall’s treatment of these problems in his 
impressive new volume on Money, Credit and Commerce is 
weighty but inconclusive. It contains a careful analysis of what 
happens in “ ordinary times” (p. 58) and in “ placid times ” 
(p. 253), but there is scarcely a reference to any event which has 
occurred during the last ten years. Much of it consists of 
material written in 1879, 1888 and 1899, and students of 
monetary history will be glad to have Professor Marshall’s 
evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission of 1888 and the 
Indian Currency Committee of 1899 available in a handy form. 
But the enquirer who looks for light on the new situation which 
has arisen as a result of the war will be disappointed. The 
author’s general attitude is expressed in his remark that Ricardo 
and his contemporaries “‘ left very little to be added as regards 
fundamentals by their successors.”” He expresses some sym- 
pathy for the idea of replacing or supplementing the gold 
standard by a standard based on an index number of prices, 
and adds: ‘ There seems no good ground for regarding it as 
wholly impracticable; but many long and tedious studies, 
stretching perhaps over several generations, and many tentative 
experiments moving cautiously towards the ideal goal, would 
need to be taken before any large venture in this direction could 
properly be made.” How characteristic this is of the placid 
meliorism of the nineteenth century! He even suggests that, 
hypothetically, the amount of an inconvertible currency might be 
so regulated by a strong Government that the value of a unit 
of it could be maintained at a fixed level as measured by an 
index number of prices. But this doctrine, as we learn from 
Mr. Hawtrey, fails to recognise that both the level of prices and 
the amount of currency required depend primarily on fluctua- 
tions in the volume of credit. As for the possibility of deliber- 
ately controlling credit through the operation of the Bank rate, 
the author leaves us in doubt whether the central bank is really 
the hammer or the anvil. After an impartial and judicious 
examination of the Tariff question, the book ends on a note of 
serene detachment, with such observations as: ‘* The sagacity 
and public spirit of the leading minds both among employers 
and employed are increasing fast.”” ‘‘A committee of able 
business men might conceivably give counsel by which traders 
might regulate themselves.” ‘‘ Our thoughts naturally turn 
to the hopes of co-operative federation.”’ ‘‘ Any piece of solid 
work that is done on the co-operative plan is a great good,” 
and, finally, ‘* the chief remedy forlow wages is better education.”’ 


Mr. Hawtrey’s volume of essays brings us back to the world 
of to-day. It will be eagerly read not only by those who have 
come to regard him as perhaps the foremost living authority 
on questions of currency and credit, but also by practical 
bankers and old-fashioned economists who are still inclined to 
look upon him as a bit of a heretic. Even those who dispute 
his central thesis, that it rests with the Bank of England to 
stabilise the general level of prices by a rational control of credit, 
will have to admit that these essays, written at different dates 
between September, 1915, and the autumn of 1922, reveal an 
uncanny foresight and a remarkable consistency. As early as 
1915 he was warning the country against inflation and urging 
the necessity of a high Bank rate as the only means of checking 
it. But as he explains: ‘in 1915 people did not believe in the 
Bank rate.” In September, 1916, he foresaw the danger of a 
too drastic deflation after the war; ‘‘ when peace is made, and 
the Government is paying interest and redeeming debt instead 
of spending money, there is a positive advantage in keeping down 
the value of gold.”” Again, in September, 1919, he returns to 
the subject of deflation, and shows how this must inevitably 
involve general unemployment and reduction of wages. Mean- 
while, inflation was continuing merrily both here and in the 
United States, and it was not till the spring of 1920 that the 
mischief was attacked in the only feasible way by a drastic 
raising of the Bank rate; and then, following the disastrous 





example of America, the Bank of England began the reckless 
orgy of deflation, which increased the value of the pound by nearly 
100 per cent. in less than two years. 

Mr. Hawtrey writes with a cold, dispassionate logic, as befits 
a public servant with first-hand access to the facts. He is 
studiously fair even to the inexperienced Federal Reserve 
Board of the United States. The nearest he comes to an expres- 
sion of downright indignation is the following commentary on 
the Federal Reserve Board’s blunder of 1920 : 


The whole world has been plunged into the most appalling 
distress for nearly two years by the strain of raising the commodity 
value of the dollar by 80 per cent. And now a great part of what 
has been done is about to be undone! To that extent the effort 
was pure waste. It was, indeed, worse, for the undoing is itself, 
as we well know, a process full of danger. How did such a mistake 
ever come to be made ? 


The answer, in plain words, appears to be that those responsible 
for regulating crecit did not know their own business. But 
Mr. Hawtrey says: “ The explanation is, I think, simply that 
the working of the ‘ vicious circle’ of deflation was not under- 
stood. It was not realised that a deterrent rediscount rate, 
once it has taken effect, can safely be reduced.” 


Mr. Hawtrey’s diagnosis and cure have now been endorsed, 
as he explains in his last and most interesting essay, by the 
unanimous resolutions of the Genoa Conference. The Inter- 
national Currency Code of Genoa, for which the chief credit 
must be given to the author himself and to Dr. Cassel, is the most 
ambitious and definitely novel contribution to economic recon- 
struction which has been produced by any international confer- 
ence. Even the Brussels Financial Conference, which was 
widely acclaimed at the time as the last word in economic 
wisdom, had nothing whatever to contribute to the problem of 
stabilising the value of gold and, indeed, dismissed the idea as 
impracticable. But the new principle, whose successful applica- 
tion will affect the everyday lives of every civilised man and 
woman in the world, has now been brought into the sphere of 
practical possibilities very largely through the persistent advo- 
cacy of these two men. The work of Mr. Hawtrey and Dr. 
Cassel deserves to rank with the latest triumphs of physics. 
Thirty-one Governments, and a hundred or so bankers and 
experts, have now endorsed Mr. Hawtrey’s thesis that trade 
fluctuations are not inevitable, that general unemployment can 
be prevented from happening, and that the purchasing power 
of the monetary unit, whether it be gold or paper, can be main- 
tained at a reasonably stable level by appropriate common 
action on the part of the central banks of the world. It is 
perhaps too much to hope that every statesman, publicist and 
business man, who undertakes to instruct the public on questions 
relating to unemployment and foreign trade, will read Mr. 
Hawtrey’s book, but it really is time that ordinary intelligent 
people began to realise that problems of monetary reconstruction 
are of more than academic interest, and that, when expounded 
by an expert with a style so lucid and attractive as Mr. Hawtrey’s, 
they are not even difficult to understand. 

Mr. Pell is to be congratulated. It looks as if in the race to 
adjust our ideas to the new situation created by the war, the 
man in the street stands a good chance of out-distancing a good 
many bankers and economists. This is the first book we have 
seen by an amateur, who has learnt to think for himself on 
credit and currency questions, which is both readable and in 
its broad outlines perfectly sound. He appears to have reached 
the light after wrestling more successfully than most readers 
with the obscurities and fallacies of Mr. Kitson and Major 
Douglas. ‘“ Any schoolboy,” he says, “ who is capable of 
grasping the most elementary principles of mathematics should 
be able to clearly understand it all.”” Allowance must be made 
for exaggerations of this kind; but the fact remains that Mr. Pell 
has grasped the essential point, that control of credit by means of 
the Bank rate can be used to stablilise the general level of prices. 
He is naturally inclined to over-simplify the problem, and his 
limited acquaintance with the technical literature of the subject 
leads him into one or two errors and a rather too defiant attitude 
towards the experts. In the inner circle much of Mr. Pell’s 
indictment of the inflationist and deflationist blunders of the 
last eight years is admitted. He would carry more conviction 
if he explained to his readers that the policy he is trying to 
advocate is now the accepted doctrine of the leading experts. 
He has the gift of writing clearly and convincingly, and his apt 
illustrations and breezy self-assurance recall the early work of 
Mr. Hartley Withers. A bibliography of more advanced works 
would have added to the value of this useful little book. 

E. M. H. L. 
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Second Edition now ready. 


THE THREE LOVERS 


By FRANK SWINNERTON 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Wholly admirable . . . the kind of story that has never failed 
to sqpeet to all sorts of readers.”"—The Bookman. 
“Mr. Swinnerton maintains his reputation of being one of the 
ablest novelists now living.”—The Queen. 





“"ORACE AND CO.” 


A FRANCIS MORTON HOWARD, Author of 
“Happy Rascals.” 6s. net. 


With this book, which, from cover to cover, will keep the reader 
chuckling, Mr. Howard indubitably enhances his position as one of 
the foremost humorists of the day. 


THE UPHILL CLIMB 


By B. M. BOWER. 7s. 6d. net. 


A splendid cowboy story by the popular writer of Wild West 
romance. 


DISMISS ! 
By HILTON BROWN. 7s. 6d. net. 


_A story of vivid human interest which gives a close and arresting 
picture of service life in India to-day. 


AT THE EARTH’S CORE 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 7s. 6d. net. 


An amazing story of a journey to the centre of the earth, and of 
the strange world discovered by Mr. Burroughs’ adventurers. 


THE WALBURY CASE 
By ASHTON HILLIERS. 7s. 6d. net. 


A splendid crime story with a startling and dramatic ending. 


FREIGHT 


By KENNETH MacNICHOL. 7s. 6d. net. 


An exciting story of a girl's fight for her ranch against grasping 
railroad companies and financiers. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR ALL: A Manual of 
Honey-craft. 














es 





By TICKNER EDWARDES, Author of “The Lore 
of the Honey-Bee.” Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Here are combined into one handy volume forty years’ experience 
of practical apiculture for profit. 


OCCULTISM AND MODERN SCIENCE 


By T. KONSTANTIN OESTERREICH. Cr. 8vo. 
Ss. net. 


THESE LIBERTIES 


By “EVOE” (E. V. KNOX). F'cap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Parodies of the leading novelists and poets of the day by the 
brilliant “ Evoe” of Punch. Prominent among the butts of his 
—— slings and arrows is (as the title suggests) Mr. A. S. M 

utchinson. 





METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London., W.C. 2. 




















Par Abel Chevalley 
LE ROMAN ANGLAIS DE NOTRE 
TEMPS 


Tastes pes MATIERES 

Le roman anglais avant le XIXme siécle; Le roman anglais au 
XIXme siécle; L'age de Victoria et l’age d’Edouard VIL; Samuel 
Butler et son influence; Henry James et le roman psychologique; 

veloppement du roman anglais depuis trente ans; Les Régionalistes; 
nas B eras, —_6 ye ~~. ie romanciéres 

s depuis George Eliot jusqu’ erre; s Jeunes; Le 

roman anglais depuis la guerre. - ’ 

Times : Brilliant. 

Observer : Brilliant. 


Nation and Athenacum : The best book on the Modern 


English Novel. 
8s. 6d. net. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 


London, E.C. 4. 
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DOCTOR HERACLIUS GLOSS 
By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. _ 6s. net 


This newly discovered story by the great de Maupassant 
has been lost for fifty years. It is a novel equal to the 
best work of this great genius, and is now offered for the 
first time to the English-speaking world. Unobtainable in 
book form in the French. 

Also a LIMITED EDITION of 150 copies on hand- 
made paper at 10s. 6d. net. 

“*Doctor Heraclius Gloss’ has the incisive style of its 
great author at his best."—Aberdeen Press. 

“ Possesses a curious interest . @ vigorous trans- 
lation well in keeping with the author’s style.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 

“*Doctor Heraclius Gloss’ is particularly interesting . . . 
it is a remarkable work.”—New Statesman. 


CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. _7s. 6d. net 


The New Statesman says :“. . . the whole book gives 
such a likely picture of the great amorist when age caught 
him on the hip, and the whole episode is bathed in such 
sensuous and elegiac loveliness, that one’s only spontaneous 
complaint is against its shortness.” 

“. . . Casanova himseif is rather more than the 
ordinary picturesque scoundrel Schnitzler’s story 
is dramatic enough and by no means outside the picture.”— 
Sunday Times. 


THE DOOM TRAIL 


By ARTHUR HOWDEN SMITH, Author of 
“ CLAYMORE.” 7s. 6d. net 


If you enjoy excitement and danger and _ thrilling 
escapes—if you thrill to the Indian’s war whoop and the 
white man’s conquering cheer, rad THE DOOM TRAIL. 


“Stimulating story of adventure.”—Scotsman. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH 
By E. M. BRUNNER. 7s. 6d. net 


John Olmstead was educated at great expense to become 
the Director of a Crime Syndicate run on modern business 
lines. He starts boldly on his career of crime, but some- 
thing happens—a girl comes into his life. 


PSYCHO - ANALYSIS AND 
LOVE 


By ANDRE TRIDON. 9s. net 


All that psycho-analysis has laid bare about love, its 
mystery, its morality, its sensual, spiritual and creative 
significance. 


CHANTEYS AND BALLADS 
By HARRY KEMP. 6s. net 


Sea chanteys and ballads; these poems are outdoor 
songs with a great blue sky above them, the green field or 
the restless heave and wash of remote seas beneath ; ballads 
or full-sailed ships driving onwards to strange lands. 


“ Alert and bracing, with an astonishing insight into the 
delights of vagabond sea-faring and trudging manfully 
over open roads, fields and hills in a living communion 
with fresh air and unclouded skies.”—Scotsman. 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST 
By WALTER GEER. Illustrated. 30s. net 


The daily life visualised of one of the greatest and 
strangest men of history. Walter Geer has the rare ability 
of piercing through myth and falsity. 





Send for complete list and have your name added 
to our mailing list to receive future announcements. 


BRENTANO’S LTD., *xistoway, w.c-2. 
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THE BEGINNING OF MODERN 
ARITHMETIC 


The Earliest Arithmetics in English. Edited with an Introduction 
by Rosert Sreete. H. Milford for the Early English Text 
Society. 15s. 

Arithmetic in its present stage of simplicity is too hard for 
some people. How hopeless they would be, confronted with 
the elaborate processes which Mr. Steele, a master of medieval 
lore, has put before the reader in his interesting Introduction 
to his texts! 

The earliest treatises in English are of the fifteenth century, 
The Craft of Nombringe, The Art of Nombring, and Accomptynge 
by Counters. The first two are printed for the first time. In 
the other the diagrams look like a musical score. Our shorter 
and easier ways are modern; primitive methods are always 
complicated, and only get gradually simplified, and this is 
true of language as well as science. Progress in the world is 
slow, and it seems astonishing that in Russia, China, and Japan 
calculations are still done by means of a counting board, a frame 
with beads or counters moved to and fro, thus preserving methods 
current among the Greeks and Romans, who used the abacus. 
Our words “cipher” and “zero” are the same in origin, and 
derived from Arabia. Thence came the great convenience of 
the “‘nought”? which makes 1 into 10—a method so simple 
that it seems painfully obvious. It had to be fully explained in 
the fourteenth century. A treatise of that date printed in the 
Appendix says of the use of the cipher in 1000: 

And there he stondith nowe in the ferye (fourth) place he tokeneth 

a thousand as by this rewle. In the first place he tokeneth but 

hymself. In the secunde place he tokeneth ten times hymself. 

In the thridde place he tokeneth an hundred tymes hymself. In 

the ferye he tokeneth a thousand tymes hymself. 


In the thirteenth century it was not taken for granted, says 
Mr. Steele, that advanced students could do simple division. 
Multiplication may have been as great a trial to seekers after 
truth or finance as “‘ those damned dots”’ were to Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The oldest device for counting was, we presume, 
by the fingers, and a page in Accomptynge by Counters illustrates 
various positions with the dropping or raising of particular 
fingers which signified amounts up to 9000. After the abacus 
came the use of Algorism with the zero, the strange word being 
derived from the name of an Arabic writer. The earliest 
arithmetics in English are not very old, as the general use of 
Latin was but slowly superseded by the vernacular. The 
Appendix includes a guide to ordinary processes as far as the 
cube root in Latin hexameters, meant to be used with a board 
covered with sand or wax. Later came the use of paper or 
parchment, and by the fourteenth century slate and pencil were 
familiar. Mr. Steele gives details of the Abacists and Algorists, 
and mentions professional methods among merchants and 
auditors which the average reader may view with the respect- 
ful admiration attached to a Senior Wrangler. 


GOTHIC SONG 


The Gothic Rose. By W. R. Curve. Blackwell. 5s. 
Evensong. By KaTuHarine TyNan. Blackwell. 3s. 


The reader opens The Gothic Rose and finds himself in a sort 
of Christian fairyland dominated by a New Jerusalem of archi- 
tectural wonder magnificently carved. Over all there shine 
the beneficent heavens, with the saints and Mary the Mother of 
God in the midst thereof. It is a queer and charming book. 
Many of the poems (which include some in sonnet form) are 
adroitly chiselled, but there is a too lavish display of gold, blue, 
silver, lily-white, and crimson; and some readers will incline to 
dislike rather than admire such lines as “ His coat all gold, 
gilden his feet withal,” or “‘ The Middle Ages sleep in alabaster 
a delicate fine sleep.” Beautiful good sense continually tends 
to develop into captivating nonsense; manifestations of an 
artist’s self-indulgence, of which Mr. Childe seems to be defiantly 
proud, since his frontispiece poem contains the following sign- 
post stanza: 

With those calm eyes the dusk she slew, 
The dusk was smitten, down it fell, 

Most slender in the immaculate blue 
The dawn is like a blond gazelle. 


In the middle of the book there is a lyric called “‘ Holy Inno- 
cents,” which contains these singular lines : 
Merrily crows the Peter cock upon the towers so high, 
He sings and flaps his gilded wings i’ the middle of the sky. 





The reviewer was so pleased with the charming prettiness of the 
whole poem that he read it through seven times, and was just 
about to get it by heart when he woke up; startied into criti- 
cism by the nightingale notes of a carolling cock, he was shocked 
to discover that although the season was manifestly summer 
(and daytime), yet the whole of the cathedral was covered with 
hoar-frost, described thus: ‘‘The Minster is a silver dream!” 
But there are two or three poems in this book which are 
emotionally impressive, such as the moving tour de force, “* The 
Song of the Folk in the Industrial Cities,” though it is a pity 
the word ‘“‘rose” in it is employed both as a verb and a 
substantive (seemingly unavoidable) : 

But then rose up the cotton-lords, the iron lords, the printing lords, 

But then rose up the merchant lords and they became our kings; 

They cut our Mother’s corn-fields down, they drove her dumb 

beasts out of town, 

They trampled on her crystal crown and tore away her rings. 
The six melodious stanzas end thus: 

We cannot read their books, Jhesu, that are so proud and high, 

But we would bring our souls to You, to see the red rose bloom anew, 

To have it washed in holy dew, the colours of the sky. 

Mr. Childe is strongly influenced by Elroy Flecker; now and 
again he seems to repeat him, as in: 

In the country of Saint Mary of Love, beneath the worn gray towers, 

That are carven all over with harp-players and lute-players and 

flowers ; 
which is a perverted expansion of Flecker’s Jine from “ The 
Gates of Damascus”: 
Beyond the sea are towns with towers, carved with lions and lily 
flowers. 
If you enjoy reading Elroy Flecker, or Mr. G. K. Chesterton (in 
his very chastened and infrequent finnicking moments), or the 
pre-Raphaelites, then in Mr. Childe’s book, you will find several 
things which will give you great pleasure. 

Katharine Tynan’s new book Evensong shows no decline of 
power. Unlike Mr. Childe’s book, which is really about the 
Gothic rose of dawn, hers suggests rather the Gothic rose of 
tranquil sunset. It contains much the same catholic vision 
(springing, however, from more spontaneous emotion) and also 
something of the same technical quality; though since the 
metrical movement of characteristic Anglo-Irish poetry is less 
incisive and impetuous than that of characteristic Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, her rhythms run more gently. A good example of her 
style occurs in the fine opening poem, “ The Childless Woman” ; 

Dusty and all alone 
She knocked at Heaven's gate. 


“A LONG-FELT NEED” 


Some Contemporary Artists. By Frank Rutter. 


The position of the critic of contemporary painting is at once 
invidious, unenviable, and impregnable. If he is intelligent, he 
will put forward some esthetic as the basis of his judgments. 
But this will be only a rationalisation after the event, an excuse 
for his feelings, not the cause of them. They remain the product 
of a merely personal sensibility, and can only be challenged by 
the assertion of reactions which, though different, are equally 
personal. Many people will feel an instant prejudice in favour 
of Mr. Rutter’s taste, when they find him beginning his book 
with a protest, the mildness of which seems bitterly ironic, 
against exaggerated estimates of the importance of modern 
English painting. He follows this up well by calling for a 
foreign standard of comparison, and when we see that he is 
going to discuss such painters as Sir C. J. Holmes, and Mr. 
C. W. R. Nevinson, we naturally look forward to a nice san- 
guinary auto-da-fé. But when we read that Mr. S. H. Syme is 
inimitable, that Mr. James Pryde is a stupendous artist, that 
Mr. William Rothenstein’s drawings are as beautiful as 
Leonardo’s, that Sir William Orpen’s * Chef ”’ is a picture for all 
time, and that—O, strange timidity !—Mr. Rutter would not 
positively state that Mr. J.D. Fergusson is a Cézanne, we begin to 
falter. When we find that he makes no comparisons with foreign 
painters, and only some casual reference to a very few of them, 
we begin to wonder who wrote the first chapter. And when we 
finish the book, we ask ourselves how it is that in over two 
hundred pages there should be so little to remember. It does 
contain, however, a pretty picture of one Wertheimer putting 
his money on Sargent (we are still open-mouthed at the result), 
and the other his on Orpen. If there is a roomful of Orpen 
family pictures waiting to be bequeathed to a grateful nation, 
the National Gallery will have to be enlarged. Or some arrange- 
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“A masterly study of the situation." 
OPPRESSED PEOPLES AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. 


By NOEI, BUXTON and CONWIL-EVANS. Cr. 8vo. With Three 
Maps. 6s, net. 





Dent's Guide Series. 


MEDL“VAL TOWNS. 


Many Maps. Illustrations by well-known artists. 5s. 6d. each volume. 


A few of the THIRTY-FOUR titles : 
CAIRO — CONSTANTINOPLE — VENICE — PARIS — 
ROME — SIENA — JERUSALEM — MILAN — 
VERONA—BOLOGNA. 


Prospectus, post free, on application. 





THE GOLDEN BOOK OF MODERN ENGLISH 


POETRY, 1870-1920. Edited by THOMAS CALDWELL. 
“The most inclusive selection yet published."*— Morning Post. 7s. 6d. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S ESSAYS AND 


ADDRESSES. 3 Vols. “There is no comparable collec- 
tion.’’—Obdserver. 318. 6d. net the Set, 


MODERN ENGLISH ESSAYS, 1870-1920. 5 Vols. 
Edited by ERNEST RHYS. ‘“* The best literature of our gener- 
ation.""— Daily Chronicle. 158. the Set (cloth). 22s. 6d. (leather). 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH AND ANNETTE 
VALLON. (Containing hitherto unpublished letters). By EMILE 


LEGONIS. 58. 
By the same author. 


EARLY LIFE OF WORDSWORTH, 1770- 1798. 


HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE. 
(IMustrated). By WALLIS BUDGE, Keeper of the Dept. of ee 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 
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FIGURES [after the designs of 
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: A show of DEVON and BRIT- 
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Editions. 


Wanted Modern First 


Many Readers of “The New Statesman,” who are 
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know that we purchase at high prices first editions 
of modern authors. —_ paerseny Kipling, 
Conrad, Samuel Butler, D. Lawrence, Machen, 
Douglas, Masefield, ae, De la Mare, 
Hudson, Herman Melville, Dowson, Beardsley are a 
few names chosen at but there are many 
more. Look through your shelves and let us know 
what books you can spare, and we will quote you 
eee for them by return of post, if they interest us. 
— wanted: Housman’s “ Shropshire Lad,” Ist 
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TRAITORS 


Why should we take the trouble to 
learn French in order that we may read 
the literature of France in the original? 
Do not innumerable English translations 
of all the best works exist? 


The Italians have a proverb 


“Traduttore, traditore,” 


the translator is a traitor, and he is of necessity unfaithful 
to his author, for the best translator can never give the 
exact spirit of the original. However carefully chosen, the 
English words, evolved to express the thoughts of English- 
men, cannot exactly represent the ideas expressed by the 
French words developed to convey a different turn of 
thought. 


Learn, then, to read French Literature in the original. 


No better preparation for this can be found than a course 
of reading in 


LA FRANCE 


Price 2d. only 








Not only will you improve your knowledge of the 
language but you will obtain an insight into the mode of 
thought that created the language. LA FRANCE intro- 
duces you to the everyday Frenchman and shows you how 
he thinks concerning the matters which also occupy you. 
The numerous 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


also help, for they show aspects of French life with which 
the Englishman is ordinarily little acquainted. 


If you find LA FRANCE, easy as it is, too difficult, begin 
with 


L’ECHO DE FRANCE 


Price One Penny only 


L’ECHO DE FRANCE, fully illustrated, is so simple that 
beginners in French can read it at sight. 


FREE COPIES 


Send for specimen copies of these journals while the 








matter is fresh in your mind. 





Messrs. Evans Brorners, Lrp., 
Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send me a free specimen copy of LA FRANCE and of 
L’ECHO DE FRANCE, in accordance with your offer in The New 
Statesman, February 17th, 1923. 
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ment might be made with the large adjoining furniture-shop. 
It would be a pity to have to put any more Rembrandts in the 
cellar. But then, after all, Rembrandt was only a foreigner, 
who painted Jews, and opinions of his art vary; while, as Mr. 
Rutter tells us, “there has never been any argument about 
Orpen.” 

Allowances must be made for any gentleman who finds 
himself obliged to visit and criticise every exhibition of English 
painting that is given in London. Could any task be more 
exacting and difficult than the careful comparison of the re- 
spective merits of Mr. Harrington Mann and Mr. Cadogan 
Cowper, Sir Alfred Munnings and Sir Ambrose McEvoy? And 
Mr. Rutter is evidently determined to keep up with the times. 
When he needs to mention some great painter, he chucks in the 
name of Cézanne or Van Gogh, though one suspects him of 
really meaning Innes or Burne Jones. But he has a nobly 
catholic taste, and, though his spiritual home remains New 
England, there is, I think, not one unfavourable criticism in the 
book. He has all the dullness of the good-natured, and if he 
ignores the existence of all the painters connected with the 
London Group, it is presumably because he cannot bear to curse. 

As far as Mr. Rutter has an esthetic, it appears to be 
expressionism—a beastly theory, but one valuable for classifi- 
cation. For the most expressionist (and, more than incidentally, 
the worst) paintings of Kandinsky and Chagall have much the 
same inspiration and artistic value as the works of Mr. Rutter’s 
favourites. They seem all equally unconcerned with painting 
as painting. 

If only Mr. Rutter had less catholic taste and more literary 
skill, he would be invaluable. Every art critic who can write 
seems unfortunately devoted to more or less the same policy. 
Mr. Sickert flashes into the fray all too occasionally, and Mr. 
MacColl’s articles are not, I fear, very readable by those of us 
unfortunate enough to be his juniors. What a splendid opening 
there is for a brilliant writer who would attack the two equally 
shocking extremes of Burlington House and the Hansard 
Gallery, and sing the praises of the International and the New 
English! He would have the satisfaction of praising what most 
people admire, and so being read; of flattering the rich and 
patriotic, and so becoming prosperous ; and of making the worse 
appear the better cause—a task difficult enough to satisfy his 
literary pride. We can all convince people that Cézanne is an 
Old Master: what needs skill is to convince us that he isn’t. 
Will someone clever volunteer ? 


PRODUCING IN LITTLE THEATRES 


Producing in Little Theatres. By Ciarence Srrarron. Allen 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

The contents hardly justify such an attractive title. ‘ Hints 
to Beginners ’’ would have been more appropriate—and some 
of the hints are a little primitive : 

Amateur acting societies will never be able to include all the 
inhabitants of any one locality in a performance. If such an 
undesirable thing occurred, who would remain to constitute the 
audience ? 

From such generalisations as these Mr. Stratton turns breath- 
lessly to throw out higgledy-piggledy random suggestions for 
individual plays. He makes no attempt to evolve general 
principles with regard to such matters as, for instance, the 
relation of stage to audience, intimacy and illusion, realism 
and symbolism, the limitations of the picture-stage, its possible 
modification by means of a mobile proscenium or by a fore stage, 
the advantages of breaking-up the stage level, the adjustment 
of histrionic technique to various types and periods of drama. 
None of these essentials receive even the most perfunctory con- 
sideration. It is not, therefore, surprising that his comments 
and instructions, arranged in no very obvious logical sequence, 
read as disjointedly as the recipes of a cookery book and are 
about as useful to the student of the theatre: 

A few low rock pieces, some scrubby trees, and a few gaunt, 
taller ones to mask the sides, will suggest a bleak wind-swept 
plateau or table-land against the clear blue sky. Put a low line 
of hills some feet before this same back-drop, or the blue of a 
distant river with the silhouette of a town on its further side, erect 
an angled Oriental house-wall at one side of the stage with a few 
palms projecting above it, and at the other side erect a city-gate, 
and you have an Eastern exterior setting to serve for many different 
plays. 

At times this atmosphere of bustling inconsequence invades 
and perverts even the author’s prose, as, for instance, when 
he tells us, with reference to costumes, that “‘ more parts have 
to be dressed than the opposite.” 





One would at first suppose that the author’s knowledge of 
the stage was derived from the other side of the footlights, 
A reference to “ play-reporting ” and his undoubtedly extensive, 
if rather chaotic, acquaintance with modern drama, support 
the assumption, although his remarks on the Elizabethan 
stage betray an ignorance on that subject remarkable even in 
a dramatic critic. In the chapters on setting and lighting, 
however, Mr. Stratton proves his familiarity at least with the 
mechanical contrivances of the theatre. “ Gadgets,” indeed, 
would appear to be his chief concern, and here the beginner 
will find much that is helpful, if also, now and then, a little 
that is crude. One is not much impressed, for example, by 
the proposal to “‘ place a light behind the foot of a bed to fall 
upon the heroine’s face as she sits up against the pillows,” or 
at the discovery that, whereas in former times “a person, if 
asked to mention the colour which connoted the other world, 
would have mentioned red, . . . there is a deeper response to 
the suggestion of the unreality of green.” 

Readers who find little profit in the letterpress will be all 
the more grateful for the sixty-odd photographs of United 
States “little theatre” productions. All of these scenes are 
interesting, and many of them are extraordinarily good. Un- 
fortunately, the photographs are too small for one to be able 
to make out in most cases how the effect was produced, and 
Mr. Stratton exposes himself to legitimate resentment in that 
he makes no reference to these designs in the text. The illus- 
trations, however, are large enough to prove only too clearly 
the immense superiority, both in experiment and in achieve- 
ment, of American stagery over our own, and they bear out 
Mr. Stratton’s repeated assertion that it is to the amateur 
theatre over there that the professional designer and producer 
are forced to go for their ideas. How should it be otherwise 
in a country where almost every university, institute and school 
is endowed with a theatre and workshops of its own? Why 
are English millionaires worse educated and less generous than 
American ? And when will our plutocracy realise that with 
the wealth and the influence it has also inherited the obligations 
of the aristocracy of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ? 


‘THE GODS AND ANCIENT BELIEF 


Atheism in Pagan Antiquity. By A. B. Dracumann. Gyldendal. 
7s. 6d. 

History of Roman Religion. By W. R. Hatimway. University 
Press of Liverpool and Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. 

These two scholarly summaries afford considerable insight 
into the beliefs of ancient Greece and Italy. Prof. Drach- 
mann’s examination of early atheism is unusual, and the result 
of an article for a Dictionary which he rightly thought worth 
expansion. Printed in excellent English, it makes interesting 
reading. The word “ atheos” can cover indifference, active 
protest, or the agnostic position. In ancient times it means 
failure to recognise the established religion of the country, and 
it is the philosophers who are the atheists, starting speculations 
which did not trouble the minds of the common people. We 
do not really know how much in a modern sense an ancient 
Greek or Roman believed, but the study of primitive peoples 
of recent years has revealed a world of fears and taboos, and 
“ relligio”” means that more than belief in positive divine 
powers. The Romans were a practical people, like the English, 
and were not concerned with speculation, but with duties for 
which they expected returns of favour. They would never, like a 
modern Russian, have delayed a meal till they had established 
the existence of a personal god. The Greeks had a genius for 
speculation, and many of their philosophers were accused of 
atheism, or free-thinking, as we might call it. It was absurd to 
accuse Socrates of impiety, for he worshipped the gods and was 
commended by the Delphian Oracle. The charge against him, 
like that of magic against Apuleius, was got up for reasons out- 
side those alleged. He was a disturbing person, and might have 
been unmolested, if he had not worried everybody to start 
thinking. Thinking is not business. The parasite Major, m 
Dombey and Son, entreated the City merchant not to be thought- 
ful, because he was far above that sort of thing. A®schylus and, 
less oddly, Euripides both use the formula, “* Zeus, whoever he 
may be.” Was this “ genuine antique piety” in the former? 
We doubt it, for the Prometheus shows that Zeus had something 
to learn, though supreme among the gods. Euripides, who 
seems perpetually insinuating that “an honest god’s the 
noblest work of man” is the boldest artist among a crowd of 
free-thinkers at Athens. Xenophanes and Epicurus—the latter 
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Publishers, 


“The most daring book I have read’”—Caradoc Evans 


THE ETERNAL 
MASQUERADE 


By H.DENNIS BRADLEY 


POPULAR 9/ EDITION 


Twentieth Thousand 


A Few Reviews of this Extraordinary Book 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW :—* The book leaves one hot, gasping.” 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—“ Every woman should 
read this gay review.” 


THE DAILY NEWS :—"“ It is very impudent; but it is very clever.” — 
Mr. Stewart Hodgson. 


THE TATLER :—*“ Mr. Bradley is no mean master of literature.” 
THE IRISH TIMES :—* At times this great pageant assumes epic pro- 
portions.” 


THE SKETCH :—“ A brilliant epigrammatic writer.” 


HE LIVERPOOL COURIER :—* Glittering pages . . . . 
of the ‘nineties and the quintessence of the Georgians.” 


THE 5 Seeegean :—“‘ A book full of the mousse of life and none of its 


the essence 


THE TIMES :—* He calls a bustle a bustle, and other things by their 
names, with embarrassing frankness.” 


ABERDEEN JOURNAL :—“ oa original, witty, flippant. . . . The 
unco’ guid may be shocked b it.” 


Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 2/- 
T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 30 New Bridge St., London, E.C.4 


BRISBANE COURIER (Queensland) :— Tears with devastating effect 
through the hypocrisy of the ages. . . . A very clever book.” 


THE CHERWELL (Oxford University) :—* » treatment of the Victorian 
» Le make Dean Inge profane. ° Pointed epigrams and witty 


DAILY GRAPHIC :—" Not nearly 80 - 2 ome. Boadicea and 
Bonaparte come under his lash.” —Mr. Londo: 


DORSET DAILY PRESS :—"“ Full of mocking laughter before which fools 
fly in terror . . . brilliant lightness of touch.”—Mr. Guy Thorne. 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER : —_ Vastly clever . . his book is unique 
and likely to remain 80. 


GLASGOW HERALD :—*“ Mr. Bradley is the cynic and iconoclast ia 
excelsis.” 


eS a LONDON'S WEEKLY :—* Mr. Dennis Bradley is a philosopher 
and a wit.” 


NEWCASTLE eas = :—" He a the conventions to pieces 
and smiles sardonically at his destruction. 


NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN :—" He has a dashing, picturesque way, 
unexpectedness of expression, originality of idea.” 


OTAGO DAILY TIMES (New ee :—*He paints a fascinating 
picture of the women of 


THE SCOTSMAN :—" A brilliant summary of — a history ...a 
knowledge which is both extensive and peculiar 


ey — GUARDIAN : :— A puckish wit . . . naughtily clever, but 


never boi 
SPORTING TIMES :—“A remarkable achievement. . . . Intensely pro- 
vocative . . . utterly fearless.” 


SUNDAY TIMES :—" A pungent criticism on human life and human 
problems.” 


TRUTH :—" Sententiously amusing . this suggestive and entertaining 
book.” 


SATURDAY NIGHT (Toronto) :—“ Clever and brilliant. . . . A quality 
of ute ML oe from the world since the virile days of Rabelais and 
of Voltaire.” 
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KEEP THE SPARK 
BURNING. 


The Task in Russia. 








It would be easy to draw a picture of the horror of 
starvation as it threatens the peasant in Russia to- 
day. Under that menace the finer things in the 
nature of man are eclipsed, and the dark passions 
from which he has escaped are again let loose. 

In the Buzuluk area we are feeding 103,000 people 
—men, women and children—who otherwise would 
starve. 


IF YOU HAVE HELPED— 











HELP AGAIN! 
IF YOU HAVE NOT HELPED— 
HELP NOW!! 





GIFTS OF MONEY should be sent to FRIENDS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 10 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 


GIFTS IN KIND (Clothing, Soap, &c.) should be sent 
to the FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 New Street Hill, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Chi Operating with | the Russian Famine Fund and the “ Save the 
i yell Fund” in the “ All-British Appeal” for the Famine 
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Why be a Slave 
of your Pen? | 


Get one of these BLICK Guarke 


Typewriters whilst prices = 
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EADERS of the “ New 

Statesman” are offered 
an unexampled opportunity 
of securing a few ready- 
for-service BLICK Type- 
writers at remarkably low 
prices. The machines 
offered consist of a few of 
our earlier models which 
must be cleared owing to 
exigencies of space. Some 
of the models included in 
this offer are practically 
equal to new. All have 
been thoroughly overhauled 
in our own Factory and are 
ready for immediate use. 


Full & Complete 
GUARANTEE 


is included with every 
machine. Spare parts and 
supplies always obtainable. 
he B makes short 
work of your writing and 
correspondence. It can be 
carrie and used any- 
where. Anyone can learn 
to operate it in an hour. 
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etting one of 
these Brick Typewriters. 
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maligned in subsequent tradition—are the most attractive of 
Greek thinkers of whom we know little. Cicero, a Stoic with six 
seaside villas, is not, as Prof. Drachmann says, an original 
figure in the philosophy of religion. His religion, so far as he 
had any, was of the emotional and occasional sort. He wished 
to deify his daughter Tullia. His belief approximates to what 
Pater calls the “ religion of men of letters.” The essay includes 
some striking generalisations, as well as discriminating work in 
detail. 

Prof. Halliday follows Warde Fowler, one of our best autho- 
rities on Roman religion. His abstract up to the death of 
Augustus lacks generally the passages on which it is founded, but 
these the student can find in the books cited. Horace wrote the 
Secular Hymn, as is noted, but he also wrote that revealing Ode, 
beginning, ‘‘ Parcus deorum.” Both he and Virgil believed, we 
think, in the old Roman decencies Augustus strove to restore, 
though he was not himself a good example of them. The Romans, 
before they took over the Gods of Greece, had their own Etruscan 
beginnings, which the author treats rather cavalierly, and numina 
which were very different from personal gods. The book is 
clear and engaging in style, and should be a success among 
students, who often have to read learned and dull authors. Prof. 
Halliday is abreast of the latest scholarship, but wisely cautious 
about theories, and is conscious of the difficulties of being 
concise, which have made him perhaps a little unfair to the 
Stoics. 


FRENCH ROMANTIC DRAMA 


The Rise and Fall of the French Romantic Drama. By F. W. M. 
Drarer. Constable. 15s. 

Rarely has there been so. much ado about nothing as in the 
ease of the French romantic drama, which, with the possible 
exception of some half-a-dozen pieces, is to-day as dead as a 
doornail. The fact that out of the turmoil came forth Stendhal’s 
Racine et Shakespeare is perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the movement ; but then, as Mr. Draper truly remarks, Stendhal 
was not a genuine romantic. The influence of Sir Walter Scott 
was all-pervasive and it was bad Sir Walter at that. The 
romantics certainly made the devil of a noise about Shakespeare, 
but they never understood him at all, and he had much more in 
common with Racine than with them. 

It needs a brilliant pen to make the subject interesting to-day, 
and though Mr. Draper has commendable industry and seems 
familiar with the plot of every bad vaudeville and melodrama 
that held the stage during the Restoration and the July 
Monarchy, he has not sufficient art to make the dry bones 
live. The following passage is not an unfair sample of his style : 

A typical associate of Hugo’s youthful years is Alexandre Soumet. 

Soumet was fourteen years older than Hugo. Louis XVIII. had 

a great liking for his poetry. He wrote Saiil and Les Macchabeés. 

In 1814 he had reproached Mme. de Staél for timidity in literary 

affairs. But in 1827 he was nearly forty and was too old to practise 

his own liberal dramatic opinions. His Elizabeth de France (1828) 

was not very successful. Jeanne d’ Arc was not played till 1844, 


and so on. In truth Mr. Draper has not many illusions about 
the literature with which he has to deal. Perhaps a little enthu- 
siasm, even if wrong-headed, would have made his book more 
easy to read, but he admits frankly that the romantic drama 
was after all a damp squib. For this state of affairs he gives 
several reasons—the hostility of general society, the un- 
willingness of the actors to learn a new style of acting, the costly 
décor due to the desire for local colour and historical accuracy in 
the mounting of medieval and other costume plays, and, what is 
perhaps most close to the matter, the rise of Rachel and the 
consequent discovery of the French public that after all they 
liked Corneille and Racine best. Our sympathies are with the 
French public, and also with Mr. Draper for the intense labour 
he has had to bestow on a task which he has evidently not found 
congenial, 


AN INTERESTING CHARACTER 


Edward Archibald Hume. By Atrrep TENNYSON. With a Memoir 
by G. F. Lawrence. Humphreys. 7s. 6d. 


Memoirs of friends lost in the war have been mostly concerned 
with scholars or young men of brilliant promise who, fresh from 
school and University, had not faced the larger current of the 
world. Mr. Tennyson’s friend was not a scholar—not, we judge, 
a reading man at Oxford—and before he went to the war he 
had gone from the Bar to be Chief Magistrate of the colony of 
Gambia, and proved himself a tactful and adequate judge, 





marked out by the Colonial Office for promotion. All his friends 
were captivated by his charm, and his ready humour was one 
obvious source of his success. But no man is merely funny, 
like a character in Dickens, and Mr. Tennyson in his vigorous 
and unconventional style has revealed a character not un- 
common perhaps, but not, so far as we remember, often scru- 
tinised and discussed by the pen of an intimate. 

The war with its holocaust of lives has done little good to 
most people. But at least it has given an insight into the 
thoughts and characters of young men which otherwise our 
English sense of reserve would never have expected in print. 
In youth feelings are most freely expressed, and young men 
do not easily adopt the trappings of that bestial god, Respect- 
ability. Biographies are awarded later on success as the world 
counts it, and often composed by unsuitable persons who know 
nothing of the inner life of their subjects. Hume enjoyed life 
always, including games in which he was not first-class; and 
when we read of worries about family means, we note a page or 
two before that, as a bad golfer, he did not mind having a sovereign 
or two on the result of a foursome. Indulgence of that sort is 
not common in families to-day, because they cannot afford it. 
After a few years at the Bar, a Colonial judgeship is an opening 
for which only the favoured few can hope. But Hume justified 
his selection. He was not, we learn, a great reader, and literary 
men are apt to get lost in a dreamy world of their own. Mr. 
Tennyson illustrates this amusingly by relating that he won a 
bet of 10s. that he would address in the street a very near relative 
of high literary distinction and remain unrecognised. The art 
of living is a greater art. That art Hume practised. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Recent Economic Developments in Russia. By K. Lerrer. Pub- 
lished for the Carnegie Endowment by the Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

So many books are written about the internal economic conditions 
of Russia, and yet we seem to know so little about it. The author 
of this book is a Russian, but he has apparently lived outside the 
country since 1914. His account, written from an anti-Bolshevik 
standpoint, is therefore drawn at second-hand mainly from published 
sources. The book consists of three studies, of which the first deals 
with the effect of the war on the economic life of Russia prior to the 
Bolshevik Revolution, showing clearly the utter disorganisation into 
which production and transport had fallen long before the autumn 
of 1917, and singling out as “‘ the only ray of light in the black chaos 
of Russian economic life during the war and the revolution” the 
highly successful activity and development of the Co-operative organ- 
isations. ‘The second study deals with the economic policy of the 
Bolsheviks. Unfortunately, it is concerned wholly with the policy 
of the Bolsheviks up to 1920, i.e., before the adoption of the “new 
economic policy”’—the regulated mixture of State and private 
capitalism which an attempt was subsequently made to establish, 
A third study surveys, mainly on the basis of published figures, the 
economic position of Soviet Russia in 1920. It is a great pity that 
this book, which appears to have been written in 1921, was not pub- 
lished more promptly. Delay has robbed it of much of its value. 


The Old Country: A Book of Love and Praise of England. Edited 
by Ernest Ruys. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

In his preface Ernest Rhys remarks, “‘ This book of the Old Country 
was first designed and issued during the war, as a reminder for those 
who, being abroad, were bound to be visited by home-thoughts.” 
Since then it has been revised and many items “ of occasional and 
passing interest’ have given way ‘“‘to more permanent ones.” It 
is chiefly a prose anthology, though it contains many excellent poems. 
Among the authors are Chesterton, Masefield, Burns, Tennyson, 
Belloc, Newbolt and E. V. Lucas. One is also glad to come across 
Sir Owen Seaman’s powerful lyric “To a False Patriot,” reprinted 
from Punch. Poetry may be crystallised indignation as well as 
ecstasy ; for true “ beauty” springs from the emotions of the soul 
and not merely from the contemplation of what is visibly delightful. 
‘The Empty House,” by Maurice Hewlett, a poet who belongs to no 
school and writes in the sound old-fashioned manner, was well worth 
including. The prose includes passages from such writers as Oliver 
Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, George Borrow, A. G. Gardiner, Ruskin, 
Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, and many more. One of the 
unfamiliar passages which will give the greatest pleasure is “‘ Meadow- 
land,” by Edward Thomas, a piece of pastoral prose, conscientiously 
polished. 


On Cambrian and Cumbrian Hills. By H. S. Satr. Daniel. 55. 

A revised edition of this little enchiridion, out of print for many 
years, which should receive a hearty welcome from all lovers of our 
British mountains. The author divides the visitors to Snowdonia 
and the Cumbrian fells into three main categories ; Ordinary Tourists, 
Climbers (those who “ cannot see the mountains for the rocks ”) and 
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United Kingdom 
Provident Institution 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, 


One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 
FUNDS EXCEED - - TEN MILLIONS. 
At the Quinquennia! Valuation as at 81st December, 1920, all 
securities were written down to the very low prices prevailing 


at that date. 
Unimpeachable Security. Favourable Mortality. 
High Interest Yield. Low Working Expenses. 


The combined operation of these factors maintains intact the sources of 
future profit and renders the Institution's Policies as attractive to present 
and ve Members of this great Mutual Office as they were in pre- 
War days, when its Bonuses were among the highest paid by Bri 
Offices. Write for New Prospectus to the Secretary, 


Head Office - 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








BURBERRYS 1923 SALE 


Outer Clothing of good materials, well made, 
at a little above or below half its true value. 


Full List of February Sale 
Bargains sent on request. 














Rusitor Overcoats 4 
Fleece Coatings, lined and 2 gns. 
quilted to waist Usually 114 gns. 


Urbitor Topcoats 5 
Tweeds and Coatings. Ideal gns. 


Spring Coats Usually 7 gns. 
Serge Suits 
Fine quality West-of Eng and gns. 
Serges, Indigo dyed. Usually 10} gus. 
The Burberry 

Weatherproof 73/ 6 


Ltd, Haymarket, LONDON, 5S.W.1. 





























Ci sgarette 
ot wm | Perfection 


20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which 
t 50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of 
100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia. 








There is no better Cigarette. 


PLAYER’S 
‘PERFECTOS N°2 


Virginia Cigarettes 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” 
are a larger cigarette of the 
same quality. 

JOHN PLAYER 8&8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM. 
Branch ot The Imperial TobaccoCo.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P.963 
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The Emergency Meal 


Professional or business people, who some- 
times through pressure of work or lack 
of appetite miss a regular meal, find 





an admirable substitute—a complete food 
beverage—very easily digested whilst rich 
in all that is required to maintain 
strength and vitality. It is at once 
palatable, satisfying, and _ sustaining. 


Easy to make. Pleasant to take. 
Your Chemist stocks it 
in tins at 2/1 and 4/-. 


Write for a sample, sent post ( 
free upon application to 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
37 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 






















































ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports, 
Notices, and Balance Sheets Eighteen Guineas. 
Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 








All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 




































REFORMED INNS. 

A*= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7§%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “‘ Scalp Massage,”’ “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

** Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,"’ etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”"—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as @ 
revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” — Medical Record. 


( Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, 5.W.1. 
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a class between, or jenseits of the others, which he happily designates 
“ Pilgrims.” It is for readers of this class that these delightfully 
intimate chapters have been written, and by such the book will be 
treasured, both for its literary quality and for the mountain air in 
which it is steeped, when many far more pretentious volumes on the 
subject are forgotten. 

Mr. Salt, whose own pilgrimages to the mountains have extended 
over fifty years, in the last chapter of this new edition (“ Slag-heap or 
Sanctuary ?”) enters a timely protest against the ever-increasing 
encroachments of vandalism and exploitation. ‘‘ Mountains have in 
all ages given asylum to free races: has the time come when a free 
race must give asylum to its mountains ?” he asks; and pleading 
for the nationalisation of Nature here at least, he urges ‘‘ the appoint- 
ment of mountain sanctuaries where the hills themselves, with the 
wild animals and plants whose life is of the hills, shall be preserved 
in their wildness as the cherished property of the people. . . . How 
long will it take us, hag-ridden as we are by the nightmare of private 
ownership, to awake to the necessity of such a change ?” 

At present, though many of the finest Welsh mountain pools are 
spoilt, and Hawes Water, wildest of all the English lakes, with its 
tributary tarns under the Nan Bield Pass, is soon to be dammed for 
a reservoir, there seems small hope of our emulating the Italian Govern- 
ment, which has lately decreed the creation of a great ‘‘ National 
Park ” in the Graian Alps in the style of the famous Yellowstone Park 
in the U.S.A. and the mountain-reserves of Canada, Sweden, Austria 
and other favoured countries. 


The Soldier and Death: A Russian Folk-Tale. Told in English by 
ArtTaur Ransome. New York: Huebsch. 75 cents. 


On the wrapper we are informed that it is a “‘ merry” Russian 
folk-tale. The actual board binding, however, is harsh coal black ; 
and the tale, though amusing, is lightly touched with grimness. 
An allegorical signification—a somewhat involved one—possibly lies 
beneath the plain narrative—that war is eternal, and so the man-at- 
arms can never pass away. The general characteristics of the healthy- 
minded European soldier are well delineated ; he reminds the reviewer 
somewhat of Denis in The Cloister and the Hearth. But he commits 
unpardonable sins, one against Heaven and the other against Hell, 
and so he is obliged to stay upon the earth. The devil refuses him 
admittance to his underworld when he descends and tells him that 
he is ‘‘a sinful soul come to you to be stewed in the boiling pitch.” 
Then we are informed that “the devil yelled out at the top of his 
voice and gave the alarm. From all sides the unclean rushed up 
and began closing every gate and window in hell with strong bolts 
and bars.” Then the soldier says, ‘ I'll go away if you will give me 
two hundred sinful souls. I will take them to God, and perhaps, 
when he sees them, he will forgive me and let me into heaven.” But 
he is refused admittance into Heaven in spite of his present of souls. 
And to find out exactly ~~ he is refused admittance you must read 
this queer and admirable little book. It all comes of having once 
imprisoned Death in a magic sack so that for a short time nobody 
had been able to pass out of the world. The allegorical meaning 
will baffle many readers. Mr. Arthur Ransome, the translator, 
has done his work admirably. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies, 1920-1. Edited for the English 
Association by Sir Sipney Lee and F. S. Boas. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 7s. 6d. 

The English Association is doing excellent work in producing 
summaries like this, in which specialists deal with the books and 
papers that have keenly interested them—in contrast to the ready and 
often hasty reports of the Press in general. Exact references to 
periodicals are particularly valuable, as these are not easily kept in 
the mind or the library of most students. Our only suggestion is 
that really bad, inefficient or freakish books should not be mentioned 
at all, or more frankly treated. More space is desirable for good books 
and investigations of importance to letters. Sir Sidney Lee’s section 
on Shakespeare is worth special attention ; also that on the Nineteenth 
Century by Professor Herford, which includes a notice at some length 
of Professor Elton’s fine Survey, 1830-80, and Wordsworth’s French 
lady and daughter. More might have been said of the Byron problem 
raised in Astarte. Elsewhere, new work on such dissimilar heroines 
as Vanessa and Dorothy Osborne is noted. The zeal shown in dis- 
interring or renovating all sorts of authors is amazing, and vastly 
fortified by American theses. What is chiefly wanted to-day is a guide 
to literary taste with frank denunciation of the second-rate. 


THE CITY 


HE tone on the stock markets during the past week 
may be characterised as “quiet but firm.” A 
promising feature has been a general rise of three 

or four points in Brazilian Government loans, attributed to 
American buying. If this is correct, it may foreshadow the 
flotation of a Brazilian loan in New York, but that Govern- 
ment would probably have to pay stiffly for accommodation. 
Still, the trade outlook for Brazil is much improved. Coffee 
and cotton (which latter is produced in Brazil in larger quan- 
tities than is generally realised) are well up in price, and the 
rise in rubber will also not be without its effects upon that 


industry, which, in Brazil, has become almost negligible during 
the past two or three years. The Czecho-Slovakian 8 per cent, 
and the City of Greater Prague 7} per cent. have risen very 
sharply from the low level they had touched. The general 
opinion is that if Austria gets her loan the reaction upon the 
two Czecho-Slovakian securities quoted here will be favour. 
able, and that these will rise a good deal further, as at the 
present time they give a yield of about £8 14s. per cent. and 
£9 10s. respectively. The enormous improvement in the 
exchange value of the Czecho-Slovakian crown that has taken 
place since these loans were issued renders the service of the 
debt much less onerous, and it can only be on general political 
fears that these two loans should be obtainable at such 


low prices. 
* * * 


Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway ordinary stock is strongly 
“tipped * to me from a well-informed quarter. Not only are 
general conditions much more favourable to this company, as 
its splendid traffic returns bear witness, but the terms published 
this week of the transfer from that company to the Buenos 
Aires Great Southern Railway of the Bahia Blanca and North 
Western Railway, of themselves represent an increased dividend 
to the Pacific. The Great Southern agrees to pay the Pacific 
a fixed annuity of £25,000 and an additional sum of £25,000 
in respect of each year in which the Great Southern declares 
a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. or upwards on its ordinary 
capital. Last year’s dividend was 4 per cent., but as traffics 
already warrant a 7 per cent. dividend, there is little doubt 
as to the Pacific receiving the full £50,000 per annum. This 
sum alone is equal to one half per cent. on the £10,000,000 
of ordinary stock of that company ; but the advantages of the 
operation do not rest there, for hitherto the transferred line, 
which is in the zone of the Great Southern, has been an encum- 
brance instead of a benefit to the Pacific, which had to guarantee 
the interest and dividends thereon. These in some years 
represented a loss of £250,000 per annum, and it is estimated 
that the average annual loss may be placed at £150,000, so 
that the agreement entered into is equivalent to 2 per cent, 
dividend on the ordinary stock of the Pacific, which will also 
receive a half-million or so of capital, being the return of 
advances to, and stocks of materials held by, the North 
Western. Developments in connection with the Transandine 
Railway and the enormous extensions that the Pacific has 
carried out for many years past look promising, and it is 
practically assured that the dividend to be declared shortly 
will be at least 6, and possibly 7 per cent. The chairman, 
Viscount St. Davids, will, no doubt, have something cheering 
to say at the meeting to be held on Monday next to confirm 
the arrangement, and I will take the risk of prophesying that 
within a few weeks the ordinary stock of the Buenos Aires and 
Pacific Railway will be nearer 96} than its present quotation 
of 86}. 

* * * 

One does not often hear of a municipal authority having 
too much money available, and I can only assume that the 
following advertisement, which appeared in the Municipal 
Journal, emanates from a Corporation which had raised the 
money, say, for a housing scheme, and has not been permitted 
to carry it out: 

LOANS. £5,000 to £100,000.—A County Borough is prepared 
to advance loans for short periods or to give temporary accom- 
modation on satisfactory terms to approved Local Authorities for 
capital works under Sanctions. Write Treasurer, Box 134, 
Municipal Journal, Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, London, 
W.C, 2. 

* * * 

The public is still receptive to good new issues, and the 
£1,750,000 of Nobel Industries 5} per cent. debenture stock 
referred to last week, offered at 99, was immediately and 
heavily oversubscribed. The £1,000,000 of Bolekow Vaughan 
6 per cent. debentures, issued about a fortnight ago at 99}, are 
quoted at 2} premium, which makes the price 102. The 
£200,000 first mortgage 64 per cent. debenture stock of the 
St. Maurice Power Company, a Canadian concern, offered on 
Wednesday at 99}, was also quickly taken. If this state of 
affairs continues the new issues this year are likely to exceed 
those of 1922. In this connection it should be stated that 
the table of capital issues, published in last week’s Financial 
Supplement to Tue New SraTesMAn, was compiled by the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank, which has conferred 4 
public service by analysing under their different groups the 


capital issues offered during the past three years. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 
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SECOND 
CHAMBER 
PROBLEM 


WHAT THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES HAS TO TEACH US 








CONTENTS : 


The House of Lords and its Future 
By Professor J. H. Morgan. 
The Second Chamber in Australia 
By Professor W. Harrison Moore. 
The French Senate 
By Robert Dell. 
The Labour Party and a Second Chamber 

By Philip Snowden, M.P. 

The Legislative Council of New Zealand 
By The Hon. W. Pember Reeves. 
Second Chambers in Canada 

By George M. Wrong. 
Constitutional Checks and Balances 
By Lord Esher. 

The United States Senate 
By Sydney Brooks. 

Second Chambers in Germany 
By Dudley Ward. 

Second Chambers in South Africa 


Upper Chambers in Other European Countries. 
Select Bibliography of 
Second Chamber Theory and Practice. 








First published on February 7, 1914, as a Supplement to 
Tre New STATESMAN. 


ONE SHILLING. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
THE STATESMAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, 22s. post free; Drinkwaters’ The 
Pied Piper, printed for private circulation, 1912, presentation copy from the 
author, {to ros. ; Drinkwaters’ Abraham Lincoln, rst Edition, rare, £7 ros. 

Gautier’s Works “‘ Mad. de Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 ros. ; Keonesd 
Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258.; Widowers’ Houses, rst Edit., 1893, 
£3 38.; Quintessence of [bsenism, 1891, rst Edit., 30s. ; Three Plays for Puritans, rst 
t., I901, 258.; Le Clercq, The Enchanting Mysteries of Kathleen Carter, rst 
Edit., 1912, presentation copy from the author, {2 2s.; D. H. Laurence, The Ra‘n- 
bow, 1st Edit., rors, £5 tos.; Irene Osgood’s Servitude, illus. Edit.; 21s.; Wilfred 
Blunt's A New pn me a tst Edit., 1889, 258.; Joyce Ulysses, rst Edit. rt of rs0 
copies, price on application; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Voltaire’s Candide, 
with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, r2s. 6d.; Whymper’s Scrambles in the Alps, 1871, 308. : 
he Travels Amongst Great Andes, 1892, 21s.; Conway’s Alps.from End to 
En 1895, 258.; Gotch’s The English Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308. ; 
Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, rst Edition, rare, {7 78.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor 

onatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915 ; Anderson's Constitutions, 1769, £3 38. ; 
Burke's Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d. ; Burke’s Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d. ; Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst Edition, 13s.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of 
Europe, last Edition, 1914, 428., for 6s.; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, signed, 
limited Edition, 1917, 10s. 6d.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. 
Cruikshank, 1826, f{10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, 
Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12; Heptameron, 
==. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 vols., privately printed, £3 ros.; Sterne’s 

orks, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., {2 2s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 
6 vols., L..P. only 250 done, £6 6s.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, 
£3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, £2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 
5 vols., £7 78.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for cata- 
logue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the 
most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 











AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £50,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,500,000 


“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 
world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 








Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 











LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - -  £17,300,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - - #£10,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,800 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 
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m™ PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. §& 
: For how many weeks after death will the sum F 
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payable under your Life Policy suffice to maintain 
your family? Is your life adequately insured? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
0 


OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, new, 22s. (cost 42s. net): Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin paper, 
£21; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17; Voltaire’s 2 
dide, 50 illus., 128. 6d.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., {5 58., Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13 ; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., {15 ; Pepys Diary, 
by Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., 
£3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 
6d.; Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38.); Irving's 
times and Criminals, 4s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler's Etchings, 50s.; Reign of 
Terror, 2 vols., 553. ; Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, 25s. ; Geo. Borrow’s 
Works, 6 vols., 358. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. braries purchased. Baxter 
Prints and Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joho 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 








LITERARY. 


O PUBLISHERS.—Short Story, “The Mutual Moment,” 
| slightly psychological, fifteen thousand words, will be sent on approbation 
upon request.—Address, Miss THIrzA WAKLEY, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, 

Glamorgan. 

A Ctmoes !—Wanted, Collections of Original Poems for publi- 
cation in small volume form ; new talent specially sought.— Write MoRLAND, 
Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. (Established 1905.) 

ITERARY SALON.—Writing, reading and recreation room, 
with telephone, now available.—Particulars of membership from Crus 
MANAGER, 10 Charing Cross Chambers, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 


every description intelligently and promptly executed Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


























YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANns, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 

RANSLATIONS.—Special feature made of high-grade Transla- 
tions by English expert from and into German literary, classical, financial, 
economic, industrial and technical subjects. Correspondence conducted.— 

TRANSLATOR, Room 27, Camomile Street Chambers, E.C. 3. 


YPEWRITING, duplicating#executed. Good work. Quick 
deliveries.—FREEMAN’S BUREAU,. Brookside, Knaresborough. 











YPEWRITING skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 
copying work undertaken.—Miss WaTERs, Tugela, Olton, near Birmingham. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tuz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 

One Year post free .... 308. od. 

Six Months ,, 45, ss. 158, Od, 

One Quarter ,, 5) «... 7% 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


—$—_ 


TO LET. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The STANSFELD LECTURE on “THE COMPETITION OF 
THE SEXES FOR EMPLOYMENT ”’ will be given by Professor 
GRAHAM WALLAS, Litt.D., M.A. (Professor of Political Science 
in the University), at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, 
on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28th, 1923, at 5 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by Miss Christine M. Murrell, M.D. ADMISSION FREE, 
by TICKET to be obtained from the Secretary, London School of 
Economics. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on ‘“‘ POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN INDIA FROM 1920 TO 1922 ”’ will be given by StrR WILLIAM 
VINCENT, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. (Member of the Council of India), 
at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, on THURSDAYS, 
MARCH ist, 8th and 15th, 1923, at 6 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by The Right Hon. Lord Meston, K.C.S.I., LL.D. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 








} get = INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for ladies; 
all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, turkeys, 
geese. Two vacancies.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FrROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Ioan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAwRENCE. 


4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCB, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING soins to the “ Thirza Wakley "’ Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the Secretary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 














TAF ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “‘ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
ESTB. 1900. Accompanied throughout. 








First Class. 
March 13th.—MOROCCO, by motor. 
March 13th.—ALGERIA-TUNISIA (Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa). 
Later.—lItaly, Spain, Norway, Sweden, India. 
N. S. Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Et.is. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 











OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gns. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. RoGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
SecrRETARY, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, S.W. 1. 








[~—. or delicate Child received in nurse’s private home on the 
South Downs, one mile from sea. Natural development aimed at. Out- 
door life and carefully arranged diet. Ideal for petit mal cases.—Nort, 

The Bungalow, Hindover Vale, Seaford. 


PHOLSTERY.—“ The Chair that makes going to bed atrouble.’’ 
Always Jolly. Never Passé. ‘‘ Buoyant” Chairs from £6 15s. seen at 
Percy SmytH, LtpD., 9 Dorset Street, W. 1. 


BOck ri ATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
Ossornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 











EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—LonDON TuRNING Co. (Dept. “‘E”’), 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 





O LET, Unfurnished Room, Gerrard's Cross, suit lady. Electric 
light, use of bath and kitchen. Moderate rent.—Box 847, New STATESMAN 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 7 


T°? LET, furnished or unfurnished, Single Rooms and Sets of Rooms, 


Service and meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 








SCHOOLS. 
ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intel. 


lectual education on modern lines. Matriculation as desirable. Practical 
occupations made integral part of school life and related to intellectual work, 
All usual subjects; also Economics, Accounts, Dairying, Driving, etc. Practical 
training in citizenship and individual responsibility. Girls, 8-18 ; Boys, 8-13. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 








GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Taeopora E. CLarK. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (on P.N.E.U. lines), Newbury, 
Berks.—Open-air life, eurhythmics, riding, etc. Qualified staff, trained 
lady-nurse. Moderate inclusive fees.—PRINCIPAL, Poplar House, Cold Ash, 

Newbury. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.—Three 
Entrance Scholarships, value £30 to £60, on the result of an Examination to 
be held in June, 1923, for girls between the ages of 12 and 15. Application 

to be made before March 24th.—Full information may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Harrogate College. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHOLLs and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 
Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons given in Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 
Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicmoLts and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


L@ETUS SORTE MEA. 


T™ CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School for 
young children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 


























“diligence, a spirit of service and natural individual development.—References on 


application to Mrs. GERTRUDE Birp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No.: 
Northwood 311. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarpEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, o: 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fee from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the S 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


’ 

M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, A , Music, 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 

prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Musi¢ 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 

SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHInBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 

CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 

HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 


modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. Special care given toe 
few boarders.—Apply to the Principal, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, Staffs. 
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